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' 
N our “ Corresponden columns, recently, a number of 
extremely interesting letters have been published, dealing 
~ 


with the marking of birds and their subsequent identification, 

Phey beyan with a letter from the Speaker of the House 

of Commons, who told us that at Campsea Ashe Estate, neat 
Wickham Market, a teal had been shot with a ring round its leg 
This occurrence was reported to Mr. H. Chr. C. Mortensen, 
a Danish naturalist, who marked a great number of teal at 
Vibory. Che particular bird that had been shot in Suffolk 
does not appear to have been one of his, and we have not 
yet been able to trace the hand that marked it. But other 
rings were nt to this office taken from woodcock that had been 
hot in various parts of the country. They were marked with 
the letter “ N,” which is employed at \lnwick on the estate of 
the Duke of Northumberland. = It will be remembered that a fort- 
nightago Lord William Perey sent us a most interesting account 
ft the various woodcock that had been thus identified. This 
week Mr. Mortensen vives us a similar account of what he has 
been doing in Denmark, and in the course of his letter he makes 
t valuable suggestion, It is that marking should be done 
on a much more extensive scale in Great britain. He says 
that he is sure that many of his ringed starlings migrate to Great 
britain, and his suggestion is that it might be interesting to 
portsinen **to trap some hundreds or thousands of starlings in 


ie winter in Great Britain and ring them,” in which case he 
beleves that several of them might be caught in Denmark 
luring spring and summer. It would not be difficult to catch a 


‘reat number of starlings in winter, as these birds are in the 
habit of roosting together in vast multitudes sometimes in rushes 
and other low and easily reached situations. ‘The season, however, 
for them is rapidly passing away, and we are afraid that it would 
now be impracticable. Yet everyone who knows anything ot 
natural history is aware of the extreme interest attaching to the 
movements of birds, and no doubt there are up and down the 
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country thousands of people who would only be toc glad to assist 
the Danish naturalist in his investigations. Few practices are more 
popular than that of erecting nesting-boxes on the lawns and 
in the gardens of suburban and country houses. This brings 
the birds under a certain control, and it would be the 
asiest thing in the world for anyone to place a light rin 
round the leg of the young birds before they could fly. 
In the sequel it would) almost be exciting to trace thew 

inderings. ‘The practical difficulty that arises is that we do not 
shoot starlings in Great Britain unless in cases where their inroads 
upon cherry orchards are too sdea ily in summer, when the trate 
market-gardener is very apt to retali ite upon them. Thus it would 
he necessary to trap the starlings on an extensive sc ile if they 
were to be marked. This, nowever, can e isily be done without 
huriung the birds in anv way, and no doubt there are many 
naturalists who would be only too glad to undertake so in erest 
ing a piece of work. 

Lord William Perey, to whom the proposal was com 
municated, is of opinion that it weuld be sull more interesting 
to mark a large number of wood-pigeons in the spring or summer, 
as the chance of recovering them would be very much greater 
than in the case of almost any other bird because of the 
enormous numbers that are shot in this country every winter, 
Annually there is a great migration of w od-pigeons into 
this country, and some observers profess to | ible to discern 
the diflerence between the native bird and the foreigner, chiefly 
owipy to the circumstance that the latter is the smal'er and 
less plump of the two. ihe probability would give way 
to absolute certainty, however, if these birds were carefully 
marked, and in this case much more than curiosity would be 
erauhied. It has been unpleasantly proved of recent years 
that the wood-pigeon is liable to take one of the most paintul 
and terrible of diseases, diphtheria. Research has demonstrated 
that the microbe is identical with that which appears in the 
human throat when it 1s attacked. Now, the question has 
frequently been raised whether diphtheria is brought into Great 
Britain by the birds that travel hither from the Continent of 
europe or if it is deve oped at home in tiie woodlands where 
they congregate in such enormous numbers. ‘This ts an important 
question which could be finally and completely decided by a 
system of marking the birds. For that reason, tf tor no other, 
it is to be hoped that the suggestion made by Lord Wiallinm 
Perey will be acted upon. 

There are two main aspects of the matter, one of which 
centres round the interest ol sport and the other round the 
interest of natural history. Doth exemplify that zeal for 
exactnes which is characteristi ot the present momeut. It 
has been revealed to us that, in spite of the natural history books 
that have been written in such enormous numbers during the 
progress of English history, we are still profoundly ignorant 
of the most essential facts concerning wild life, particularly of 


its wanderings. There was some excuse in the case of fish, 
because they wander in the depths of the sea and are 
necessarily hidden from observation. Of the movements of! 


birds, vague ideas have been held since the time of Aristophanes, 
who tells us that the Greek mariner knew by the flight of the 
cranes when it was time to put up his boats for the winter. There 
are inany passages both in prose and poetry that show how care- 
fully our forefathers noted the coming of the cuckoo, the flight of 
the swallow and other natural incidents in bird-life. It was not 
until very recent times, however, that the naturalist realised the 
immense amount of movement that went on among birds that 
were usually considered the most stay-at-home, This knowledge 
came to us chielly from the iighthous -keepers. It is strange 
that birds many of them short-winged— seem to preter 
travelling by ngit, and the lighthouse-keeper has been able 
to demonstrate that the common finches and warblers are 
accustomed to cross over the sea. Even the lark, which used to 
be considered the most English of birds, is a traveller, and the 
home supply is at certain seasons reinforced by huge contingents 
from the Continent. The facts are known generally, but not 
with all the precision that is desirable; and, as we have said, 
everybody who has a garden and erects nesting-boxes for the 
birds has the means at his hands for materially assisting the 
naturalist to obtain knowledge of a thorough and detailed kind. 
We shall have more to say upon the subject on a future 
occasion, because if the marking of birds is to be done it ought 
to be on a system and under direction, as otherwise it would only 


lead to confusion. To organise this scheme and work it in 
co-operation with our readers would be one of the picasantest 


of tasks, 
j 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


‘\ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Violet 
( ) Henderson with her children. Lady Violet Henderson 
is a daughter of the Earl of Carnwath, and her marriage to 
Captain Harold Henderson, eldest son of Sir Alexander 
Henderson of Buscot Park, was celebrated in tgot. 
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HOSE who are interested in the possibility of 
making a livelihood out of small holdings will 
read with very great interest the communication 
from the Principal of Wye College, which appears 
in another part of the paper. Mr. Dunstan has 

shown by practical experiment that a very large sum_ pet 
acre can be obtamed from land if the tenant or owner has 
capital enough to manure it well and to work it thoroughly. 
It is true that the greater part of the outlay comes at the 
beginning. The small holder who followed his example would 
be obliged to maintain himself and his household from the 
time of entry—which would probably be on the preceding 
Martinmas—until July. Moreover, if he wished to obtain 
results approximate to those at Wye, his initial expenditure 
would be at the rate of at least £16 an acre. We place no 
importance on the cost of producing the second crop, because a 
ready-money sale of potatoes would provide funds tor going on 
with the catch crop. The main thing to note, however, is that 
success in smail hoidings is to a large extent a matter ot 
capital. 

Undoubtedly English agriculture has had a drawback 
in the intervention of the middleman between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. It would pay almost anybody who 
produces food to vet into direct communication with the ( onsumer, 
lhe most flagrant case at the present moment is that of mutton. 
In spite of the fact that sheep have fallen very much in 
value, the charges of the butcher remain precisely what they 
were before. Another exainple equally bad is that of eggs. A 
correspondent complains that the firm to which he sells his 
eggs have written to him to say that tod. per dozen is too 
dear. On the very day on which this letter was received, we 
happened to make enquiries at one of the most important shops 
in the Strand, and found that the price charged for large English 
egys was Is. gd. a dozen, though at another establishment, 
not far distant, the price was Is. 4d. In each case the margin of 
profit is too much, It means that the middleman is getting 
more advantage than either the consumer or the producer. 
evys at this season are very plentiful, but there are many people 
in ‘Lown who would be glad to have them at the rate of about 
1s. a dozen, and if they were sent at 1od., the 2d. difference 
in price would be sufficient to cover postage. 

Sir Walter Gilbey’s letter about swine fever has been 
followed by a communication from that well-known authority 
on pigs, Mr. Sanders Spencer. The latter blames the 
admission of store pigs from Ireland. He says that when these 
were exciuded from the British Isles the effect was seen in 
the returns for the year 1g05; but in the next year, when 
they were once more admitted, the outbreaks increased at 
once. The writer has had considerable experience with men 
who buy pigs and men who breed them in large quantities and 
sell them fat for the market, and his observation has been 
that whenever swine fever breaks out, it is in the sties 
of the man who buys his pigs. One farmer, who fattens 
them on a very large scale and derives a great part of 
his income from the produce, has made it a rule for the last 
fifteen years during which he has been engaged in farming 
never to buy a pig for tattening purposes, though, of course, 
animals must be from time to time obtained in order to get fresh 
blood in the herd. With several hundreds of pigs passing 
tnrough his hands annually he never has had a case of swine 
lever. On the other hand, we do not know of a single individual! 
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in the habit of buying pigs who has not had to have them 
slaughtered at one time or another on account of swine fever. 
The moral would seem to be that it is best to breed you 
own pigs. 


A reply which is pre nant with a eood deal of mean ny 
with regard to the management of rural highways was delivered 
lately at a meeting of a certain rural district council in York- 
shire. A councillor enquired whether it were possible to have 
trees planted along the sides o: the road The answer was 
returned that it was not, as considerable damage was already 
done by overhanging hedges, which kept the sun from the road 
No one with any pleasure in the beauty o! the country can have 
failed to deplore the wsthetic ruin which is frequently perp 
trated by ignorant and unappreciative road surveyors loppin 
and truncating the roadside trees in a manner almost a 
inconsistent with utility as with beauty self. The answet 
quoted above is very typically expressive of the common ignor 
ance in this regard. Because high hedges overhaneing the road 


are found to affect it injuriously, therefore it ts inadvisable to 


plant trees. It is a perfect non sequitur. Noone can doubt the 
disadvantage to a road of being overshadowed by a dense, con 
tinuous screen, such as a hedge of this character gives lt 3 


only too obvious. 


But if the councillor who made the reply, or the road 
surveyor who inspired it, would cross the Channel, he woul 
there see roads of beautiful surface, fringed along their sid 
with rows of fine trees. These roads are pertectly aérated. 
Trees planted at a reasonable distance apart do not furnish such 
a fence with their stems that the wind cannot pass freely between 
them; and it is really the wind rather than the sun that is the dry 


ing and beneficent agent. Moreover, these roids are constructed 
with almost a flat surface over their macadamised part. They 
do not show that exaggerated hog-back contour which is the ideal 
of many of our British road-makers, forcing trafhe into the 
middle of the way if it is to go with comfort, and so causing 
deviation and delay at every passing. After all, the beauty ol 
the country has its value and should be considered. All should 
not be given over to the hand of the utilitarian. Yet, even 


so, we have object-lessons in Holland and many other parts ot 
Continental Europe to show that two are not inconsistent, and 
may be induced to go together in the best of fellowship. 


THE ALMOND TREE, 
Beside the wandering river stands 
\n almond tree in bloom; 
New travelled from the tar-olf iands 
Bevond the Northern gloom, 
She casts her tale of loveliness 
Upon the winter’s tomb 
ire the swallows from the south come over sea 


Just in the spring’s first lour on earth, 
ire vet the door may clos 

That here admits the violet, 

Yet still excludes the rose, 

Some whisper comes from lands unknown 
Where dwell the gheo ts olf Lhose 


Sweet singers who have loved th arth and sea. 


For when the almond tree displays 
Hier perfect beauty thus, 

Sappho, across a thousand Mays 

Thy music steals to us. 

Some wind here wafts from far-off lands 

Thy songs, Theocritus! 

As the south wind wafts the swallows over sea. 


Sonning-on-1hames. Il. pE VERE STACPOOLE. 


On Tuesday night the merits and demerits of nitro-bacterine 


formed the ubject of as instructive a debate as we have eve! 
listened to at the Horticultural Club. Prof wv Bottomley 
was the central figure, and opened the argument by an attaci 
that was almost too dialectally leilful ud ulbstle on Mr. 
Chittenden’s famous report. The conclusion arrived at by the 
latter is that imoculation is usele on “ordinary vearden 
soil: that is to say, manured garden soil. In a garden 
there is no fallow, and even on farms it is b ming more 
and more the custom to let crops wceed each other 
in rapid rotation, so that the old practice of fallowing ts 
yoing into disuse. It was, we think, the general opimion 
that Professor Bottomley failed to make an erious mM 
pression on Mr. Chittenden’s position. The truth ts that it 
nitro-bacterine is to become o! practical use to horticulture, 
indisputable results must be shown. In dealing with small 
varden plots, “the range of « <perim tal error’ must oO ide! 
able, and hence the contusion of the repo that have been 
made. One gardener reports favourably and another tha: t 

moculated crop was actually worse than the non-inoculated. ‘Th 


majority notice only a slight difference one way or the othe: 
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Prof Keble of Reading | ted out, with the support of 

peal that ete nowled re iuired to enable us lo 

{ practica ilue of the material Irresponsible and 

ntent ist ive clanned for it powers that go far beyond 

ny that Poot Bottomley has demonstrated. So far his 

iN ul a Value ( efly centilic, ind his researches are 

t reat | ton the processes of plant growth. He now 

maintains that bacteria act on non-leguminous as well as on 

m plant But the practical value of inoculation has not 

been tully establ ed, nor ever will be till experiments are 

nducted on a ’ n which acres will be substituted for yards. 

Ona yvreat area the bad and good patche ould work out to a 

inder average, and » “the range of experimental error’ 

would be diminished. Incidentally, it was shown during the 

iscu hon that th tilles of the ul is likely in’ the neal 

futu to be lad of any real help he can get from the 

chemist. bh horse was the great produ er of manure, and the 

more general use of mechanical power for trams, omnibuses and 

i has already put a perceptible limitation to the supply 
of th ential to good cultivation. 

Whatever may le aid about the dec ty of the horse, no 

evidence of it has been hown at the Agricultural Hall 

during the last few weeks. We have had three exhibitions, 


each of excepuional merit. Phe Shire horses this year stood 
out as the best that had been produced for a_ great 


number of easens, Phe hackneys proved to be more 
popular than ever, and aflorded evidence that there is no 
lackenin n the enthusiasm of those who breed them. Lastly 
come thre exhibition of the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society, and here, again, the competitors were con 
derably above the average tandard and merit. \s 
write the judging is not completed, but a glance round is 
ufficient to assure the visitor that a very fine collection of 


hunters has been got together in the Agricultural Hall. The 
ittendance on the first day was largely made up of Masters of 
llounds and hunting-men. 


\ll through the winter there seemed reason for optimism 
with regard to the general salmon-angling prospects for the 
pring. There was a good flow of water in the rivers, splendid 
floods in the autumn, and floods at something like the best 
temperature--not spoilt for the running up of the fish by a 
mixture of molten snow. And now that the spring fishing is so 
far advanced as to give some test of these expectations, they are 


een to have been well grounded. It is evident not only that the 
ilmon have gone up the rivers in good numbers, but also that 
they have gone up them unusually far for this early season of 


the vear. The Prince of Wales has been killing fish on the 
King's water at Balmoral, which is a very long way up the Dee. 
It is really wonderful that the salmon can travel up so far and 


till retain the bright condition in which some of them are taken. 
Of course, the Dee, as our rive ro, is a large stream. 


It seems fairly evident, from information coming from many 
different parts of the country, that otters are a good deal on the 


mcrease, and the imcrease Is not very gene rally welcome to 

shermen Lhe recent record of the otters on the Thames, 
however, is such a good one, in respect of the species of the fish 
which they are found to be taking, that they are appearing 
rather in the heht of the angel r's triend than his enemy. It is 


true that they have been levying a little toll on the chub, but 
their main attention has been directed to the pike. It is stated 
that the remains, half devoured by otters, have been found of 
pike estimated to haye weighed Sib., ralb. and r4lb. If it can be 
hown that the otter has any distinct predilection for the pike 
above other fish, it will improve his case very much in the eyes 
of the anyler, whose chief interest is in the game fish. Hitherto 
those who would whitewash the rather dubious character of the 
otter have relied mainly on the contention that eels are his 
lavourite ta 


It is evident that the very heavy fall of snow which occurred 
in the South of England on the night of March 2nd took some 
ot the birds very much by surprise. All through March 93rd, 
when the air was clear enough in the northern part olf Sussex, 
ieldfares in flocks were to be seen passing overhead from east 
to west. Almost certainly they were making their way to the 
far western corner of Eengland to look for food in a country less 
likely to be snowbound. Possibly this statement of their motive 
is not quite in accord with the best information we have on the 
mental processes of lower creatures, but it may serve. The 
interesting point Is that the direction of the movement is ex ictly 
contrary to what we generally see at this season. Asa rule the 
‘gipsy migrations” of these thrushes are all the other way, from 
west to east, at this time of year; but the late and heavy snow 
fall came as an unwelcome surprise to everybody, upsetting 


many plans of ** mice and men.” 
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Mr. W. T. Hesketh has been making some calculation 
that are of very great importance to Lancashire, as they seem to 
show that the rainfall is diminishing. He has been examining 
the records kept during the last fifty years in connection with 
one of the great canal systems, and the figures at which 
he arrives are certainly most extraordinary. The average 
Manchester rainfall between the years 1860 and 1886 was 
exactly 36in., but in the period between 1887 and _ Igo& 
it was only 27°67in., while a corresponding difference was 
found to exist in the average fall taken across the country. 
This is disagreeable news to the cotton-spinners, because, as is 
well known, the pre-eminence of Lancashire in that respect is 
largely due to the humidity of the atmosphere. The reason Mr. 
Hesketh suggests for the change centres round a report made by 
sea-captains that the Gulf Stream does not come out so far east 
as it did, but has doubled back across the Atlantic. Llurther 
investigation is needed to show, first, that the change 1s _ not 
accidental but lasting, and secondly, to elucidate the causes to 
which it is due. 


It is difficult to understand why the good people of Berwick 
on-T weed and its neighbourhood should have felt it necessary to 
seek subscriptions for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
of the battle of Flodden. Nobody appeared to think of doing so 
at the time, or so we must conclude, now that the monolith on the 
plain is believed to have no connection with the battle. The true 
monument to Flodden is to be found in the unfading memory 
of it in the minds of the Scottish people; in the exquisite 
and beautiful ballads it inspired; and in the battle-piece in 
“Marmion,” which a judge so good as Mr. Swinburne 
holds not unworthy of comparison with the most brilliant 
fizhting passages in Homer. What will a stone monument 
add to the undying fame of that “stricken field”? The 
practical outcome of the movement is more likely to be that a 
piece of bad sculpture will be set up to become a gathering-place 
for cheap trippers and a desecration of the green and peaceful 
fields that now hide every thought of carnage. We cannot 
forget that the neighbouring keeps and castles have either been 
allowed to fall into utter ruin, or have been “restored” with a 
complete lack of both taste and knowledge. 


GROOMBRIDGE PLACE. 


Ilard by the dusty road, where motors rush, 

And further, where shrill whistle tells its tale 

Of modern locomotion and unrest, 

Thy moated mouldering many-coloured walls 

Stand, sheltered by thine immemorial trees: 

And on thy lichened stones the ivy creeps, 

And on thy terraces the peacock sits, 

Spreading his gorgeous plumage to the sun. 

What tales of ancient days thy stones could tell, 

Of Knights in armour and of Ladies fair, 

And of the chase thro’ sylvan Sussex glades, 

When Lords and Ladies sallied forth at dawn, 

With hawk on wrist, and staunch hound in the leash! 

But silence reigns, and changing seasons bring 

The primrose and blue hyacinth to bloom 

In some secluded nook. The summer comes, 

And the bee drones amidst thy branching limes. 

Then autumn sheds her gold upon the grass. 

\non comes winter's soft enfolding pall 

And wraps thee round as in a winding-sheet. 

No sound is heard, but cawing of the rook, 

lo break the silence of thine ancient peace. 
NORMAN GRIEVE. 


The so-called “ whist drive” is a very popular form of 
amusement at the moment, but one learns with a certain shock 
that it is being patronised by a municipality. It ought to 
encourage Mr. William Archer and others who have been agitat 
ing so long for a municipal theatre to learn that the enterprising 
borough of Battersea has started a municipal saloon for playing 
whist. An order has been given, according to a statement 
in Lhe Times, for fifty  whist-tables to be made for 
use in the Town Hall at an estimated cost of £15. The idea 
seems to be to obtain a profit by charging 5s. for the use of the 
tables. It does not seem to us to be a kind of undertaking that 
the Battersea Borough Council or any other public body has 
anything to do with. Nobody for one moment will contend 
that card-playing is either educative as some games are, or affords 
much recreation either to body or mind. In fact whist, after all 
the science that has been brought to bear upon it, still contains 
a large element of chance. If the Borough Council had started 
the youths playing chess there would have been some sense in 
it, because chess affords a mathematical training. If they had 
set up a saloon for boxing and fencing, there would have been 
sense in it, because boxing and fencing develop the muscles: 
but it will be interesting to learn what noble motive they have 
for encouraging cards. 
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HEROES ALL. 


“ PARE a trifle for the lifeboat, guv’nor 7?” 

‘No, don't bother me; I[’ve no small change,” 
was the testy reply of the stout, middle-aged gentleman 
under whose nose a collection-box was being rattled. 

“Then make it half a quid, guv’nor,” urged the 
sturdy fisherman who rattled the box. 

Mr. Dugmore frowned. He resented the persistence of the 
fisherman, the more so because the pavement was crowded and 
he could not escape. He was not a mean man—he subscribed 
quite liberally to the Hospital Fund and the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society——but, like many other prosperous merchants, he 
lacked imagination, so that “ Lifeboat Saturday” did not stir his 
sympathies. He very seldom went to the seaside and he detested 
crossing the Channel. Mr. Dugmore felt that he had no use for 
lifeboats ; he would much more willingly have subscribed to the 
lire Brigade. There he was, however, hemmed in by the crowd; 


ae 


into the collection-box. “ Thank vou kindly, guw nor,” said the 
fisherman, and forcing his way through the crowd he followed 
the lifeboat. 

Soon the crowd thinned and Mr. Dugmore was able to reach 
the District Railway. ‘A pity I had no change,” he thought 
more than once on his way to his well-appointed house in South 
Kensington. The sight of the bronzed fisherman reminded Mr, 
Dugmore of that headstrong only son of his who should have 
been sitting in the parental oflice learning the business. The 
merchant couid not understand why Ronald had been such a 
young ass as to go to sea. He was very fond of the lad, but he 
experienced a certain grim satisfaction in picturing the hardship 
to which Ronald was exposing himself. ‘The rougher the 
better,” he thought. “He'll be glad enough to settle to 
the desk after a few voyages.” The seafaring craze did not 
suggest actual danger to Mr. Dugmore, tor Ronald was on 
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for hundreds of city workers had paused on Ludgate Hill to 
watch the big blue and white boai go by. Large-headed clerks 
with pallid faces looked curiously at the boat and the bronzed 
fishermen seated in it. 

“Saw them go out exercisin’ at Brighton last summer,” 
remarked one. “The front part’s full of air,” said another, 
“and that’s why they can’t sink.” 

‘“ Now, euv' nor,” persisted the man with the box. 
« Where'd British commerce be if it wasn’t for lifeboats ?”’ 

The young men and girls surrounding Mr. Dugmore tittered 
thei appre iation of the collector’s methods. 

“He oughter to jine the Salvation Army, he ought,” 
remarked a factory girl. ‘Come, Mister,” she added, shrilly, 
‘give the young man your watch-chain.” 

“ Looks strong enough to serve for a cable,” put in het 
friend. 

By this time Mr. Dugmore had had enough of the chaff. 


' 


Very reluctantly he produced half a sovereign and dropped it 


steamship. Lifeboats, he supposed, were chiefly needed to rescu 
the crews of sailing-ships. He had no conception of the numbe 
of lives saved by the gallant men who man lifeboats, nor of 


the risks to which even steamers are ¢ xpose 1 when making the 


land in thick weather. Ronald was sate enough, no doubt; and 
he hoped the food served on board the s.s. Minerva was con 
spicuously bad. Mr. Dugmore sighed. He missed the lad. 
The big house in South Kensington had been very lonely sincs 
the death of his wife. The rates were scandalously high, too: 
but he kept on the house, hoping th lad would tire of 
the sea. 

“ Lifeboats!” It seemed trange to him that ev 
lILondoners should become excited by Live wht of an ab urd, 
clumsy boat going through the streets on wheels. Ile wondered 
for a ‘passing moment how the lifeboat service had originated, 
but soon dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Previously to 1789, England made no organised effort to 
save the lives of her shipwrecked mariners. In that ye 
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reel ed to build twenty-three, besice eight for foreign 
countries. South Shield id seta fine example; but it was not 
t 1824 that the Royal Nat il | tution tor the pi rvation 
lite from pwreck was tounded by the plendid exertions ol 
Sir William Hillary, Bart. Residence in the Isle of Man had 
uirred the sympathies of this brave man. Sir William Hillary had 
helped to save ove! 1) Lives, » that hen he began to clamour 
establish il fa national society, the public 1 ponded 
llingly. Gsradually branch societic vere formedin many of the 
t towns, butit was lony before citizens inland began to subscribe 
to the fund. Phen, im 850, the late Prince Consort, Queen 
Victoria and the Duke of Newcastle became active patrons of the 
tution, since which time the funds have enormously increased, 
hile year by year th organisation of the ociety ha been 
np ved, it operations extended. In the yeu IANS! Jann 


Beeching of Great Yarmouth designed the self-righting lifeboat, 


nning a prize of too guineas for his clever invention. The 
Beeching model has since been much unproved, and the 
hfebout may be ud to have been perle ted more than 
thirty yer wo » that loss of lite among the vallant crew 
has become much le frequent. Po-day our lifeboats can 
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live in any sea, thanks to the self-righting and self-emptying 
arrangements; but the operations of launching ard of 
approaching wrecks must ever be attended with dangers. 

Some months after Mr. Dugm we had seen the lifeboat cn 
Ludgate Hill, a matter of business obliged him to pay a flying 
visit to a certain town on the South Coast. The weather was bad 
when he left London; but he was not troubled by the 
weather as he read or dozed in his well-warmed compartment, 
except that a clatter of hail upon the windows now and 
again disturbed his naps. Arrived at N , the merchant 
hired a fly and was driven to the best hotel on the front. 
\s he was paying the driver, Mr. Dugmore became aware 





that a strong westerly gale was blowing, for his hat was 
torn off and disappeared in an easterly direction, while a gust 
of salt wind stung his face like a whip. It was too late to 
transact business, so Mr. Dugmore looked at the storm 
through the window of the smoking-room until it was time to 
dine. Warmed by his meal anda good bottle of wine, he decided 
to brave the weather before going to bed, for his doctor had urged 
him to take more exercise. Well wrapped up, Mr. | Juemore tace dl 
the wind and made his way slowly along the front. The rain had 
; ceased, but the vale was howl 
ing over a black and tumbled 
sea. The gusts were at times 
so strong that he had to pause 
for breath. After one such 
pause behind a_ boat-hous 
Mr. Dugmore strugeled on, 
holding the peak of his cap 
with one hand, a_— useles 
umbrella with the other. 
Suddenly, he saw a flash 
of gold upon the black are of 
the sky—a flash that soared 
upward, faded out as it seared, 
then burst mto a cascade of 
white and yellow stars which 
dissolved as they fell. Ob 
viously a rocket, but it wa 
not till the faint boom of a 
gun reached his ear that Mr. 
Dugmore understood the awtul 
meaning of that shower of fiery 
stars. “Must be a wreck,” 
he muttered. Ile peered 
into the blackness, sheltering 
his eyes with one hand, but 
could see nothing except the 
White crests of foaming waves. 
\ minute later another rocket 
flamed up towards the dark 
sky. This, as he guessed, was 
the answering signal, fired by 
the Coastguard who patrolled 
the front. Mr. Dugmore 
hurried on. A _ harsh-tongued 
bell had begun toi toil 
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imperiously, and when he reached the lifeboat house he found 
quite a crowd of people surging round it. 

“She's struck on the Black Spit,” bawled an old fisherman 
in Mr. Dugmore’s ear. The man pointed to leeward of the 
town, and just then another rocket shot up from the wreck. 

Mr. Dugmore watched, with detached interest, the arrival of 
the lifeboat’s crew. He saw them put on their cork jackets and 
take their places in the boat. He saw how the crowd clustered 
round the boat, ready to launch her at the word of command 
from the Coastguard officer. To the merchant it seemed hardly 
possible that the boat could be launched. He feared to see het 
dashed back and rolled over upon the shingle by those tumbling 
waves that thundered below the boat-house. 

“What ship is it?” he asked, out of mere curiosity. 

“She's the steamer Minerva,” bawled the old fisherman. 
“They signalled her name from the lightsiip.” 

Mr. Dugmore burst through the crowd, forcing his way into 
the boat-house. He looked up wildly at the calm-taced, bearded 


coxswain. “Save my son,” he screamed. My son’s on that 
ship. “Twenty pounds to every man in the boat if you save him.’ 
They pushed him out of the boat-house, paying no attention 
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io his offers of reward. He saw the big boat slide down the 
“ways”? and plunge into the angry breakers that tried t 
beat her back. He rushed to the water's edge after her, 
again screaming promises of reward; but his cries wer 
drowned in the gale and no man heeded him. Soon th 
lifeboat disappeared in the darkness, and then the old 
fisherman led Mr. Dugmore back to the le ile of the 


boat-house. 

Hours dragged their length—hours made up of varying and 
exciting emotions. Mr. Dugemore sutiered keenly, and it may be 
that these emotions were good for him. The old fisherman took 
him to a place far to leeward of the town, there to await thi 
return of the lifeboat. She came to shore at last, running undet 
close-reeled sail for the shelter ot a breakwater - and she returned 
with fifteen men saved from the wreck. Among these was voung 
Dugmore, second mate of the ill-starred ship. Therefore did 
My. Dugmore learn that night to appreciate the value of Ife 
boats. Next day he cheertully paid the reward to the crew 
(although no man had heeded his offer), and he has added a 
codicil to his will bequeathing a handsome legacy to the Lifeboat 
Institution. CHARLES GLEL 
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TAMPERING WITH ANCIENT BUIL itl eh ITI. 


Iile student of casuistry may contemplate with relish 
the strange divergenc e bet ween the sayings and 
doings of those who have the charge of the Abbey 
Church of Romsey; but to the antiquarian and the 
moralist it is a subject for sadness only. Originally 

the foundation of King Alired’s son, and later the place of 
education of Henry I.’s English Queen, most of the fabric, as it 
survives, dates from the moment when the style of architecture 
introduced by our Norman conquerors was at its zenith, and 
that moment produced nothing better. From an example so 
unusually fine, well-preserved and full of history and association, 
the “ restorer”? should assuredly be excluded, and none but the 
most cautious and conservative repairer be admitted. Although 
this principle was not adhered to—indeed, it was not understood 

in the nineteenth century, yet considerable restraint was shown, 
and comparatively little damage was done. Here and there, 
as in new roofage, there is a jarring note; but on the whole the 
noble abbey church has retained enough of the spirit and texture 

{ the past to producea sense of intense admiration and sympatiiy 
in every mind that possesses a trace of either archa logical or 
asthetic feeling. 


The danger, then, seemed r. Those who care fot 
the memorials of the past, Not as abstractions, but as enuvve 
retaining the lively impre of succeeding generations and 
clothed in- the vesture which tne Wone weaves, teil me 
confidence that this treasure was sate. Was it not in the han 
of a vicar and of an architect who expressed sound opimio 
in beautiful lanvuage ? Has not the vicu declared that * These 
old builders built for all time and with a keen sense of proportion 
and effect. ° ° ° The ‘reat ¢ irc) Which they built tor the 
‘lory of God still stands as of old”? Did not the architect 
in a very recent issue of Country Lire speak bitter wor 
as to “sweeping and deplorable restorations,” and assure 
us, with perfect sell-complacency, that the whole — ti 
‘accumulated experience” | yacentrated “tenderly and truly 
upon the “preservation intact from injury” ot ¢ ry jot an | 
tittle of every ancient edilice? Well may we, with Sir Peter 
leazle, exclaim what idle iments! but Sir Peter 
had cause to change his mind ere the curtain finally f ll, and 
it vould eem that Romsey \bbey is to have a sad hitth a 
to its drama. Che visitor thereto is begved for a donation t 


the ** Restoration lund.” lo those who know the freque: 
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no icquuaintances ip. 
mto the north aisle of the church either 
i! tructure or spirit. Its parapet is 
neither at the same height nor of the 
ime d nas that of the aisle, for the 
‘restoration” of which Mr. Carée is 
himself responsible. There is, indeed, a 
umsy imitation of the old corbel table, 
but there all idea of the Norman stops, 
ind the effort to pass from it to corner 
buttresses of a totally different style pro- 
lucesa mere bungle of masonry, ill-con- 
trivedif it re the junction of work of two 
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hile 


1 in evidence belore the diocesan 


rian al 


t ul rm ola bee rinded over to him 

ist for re ration purpo lou either fund for 
urly fined area would surely come 

’ f “obtaining money by false pretences.” 

it { fallt r has just sent round a circular 
co ition that they “ will be interested to know” 

( ire i ul pled a mitract flor work 


neh certainly 


Norman 


toratvion ana W 


r to do with maintaining the 


chara yt the ¢ L he é ing to re jour’ the 
oO ind rebuild” a= porch. lbut we are 
ormed that t ceilit is only forty year id and “is not, 
ul riunat . til keepin vith the general character ot 
» tha rn jJoured patterninys can only 
ell f drawing the eye away from the splendid 
N in nto the modern roof, which is at present so low 
ton it { pan wav obtrude itself or strike a fals 
bote mm the « | n lt is much better left alone, and the re 
il ww ( unple f what the late Karl Cowper, 
ud { S tv for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
aptly termed “the evil done in this world by conscientious but 
1) ided | 
Phe matt ft ft porch, however, ts fat otherwise serious, 
doit os dith t to include it in any description of which 
thy d “con entiou forms part. Can the most adept 
uisurst tortu the promuse ubject to which the money has 
Ly » handed to the viear into a definition of the porch of which 
drawn ne “VW. DD. Carée” is exhibited in the church, 
| ich “ will be b mat once”? Isthat porch a restoration ? 
und the architect have ud in evidence that it 
not, De it complete the Norman character of the 
ire] leven if considerable portions of an original Norman 
porch had remained, it is difficult to imagine an architect who 
unable to deal with ancient structures except “ tenderly and 
truly byt in nself to rebuild it in imitative modern 
rk, and thinkin e had thereby given us a “completer’ 
p nen of a former age. But, in this case, Mr. Carée said in 
vidence as to the assumed ancient porch that there is “no 
lirect record of its form,” while a portion of a post-Norman wall 
ril the only material evidence that some sort of porch evet 
I. \lthouvh, therefore, we are still asked for donations 
to complete the Norman eflect, 4 1,094 
ire to Le p t on an entirely ne 
tructure, of no known style, but which 
Mr. Carée has designed with a view to 
its being, in his opinion, an * ornament 
to the church.” What a curious way 
of “actin crupulously upon” the 
*retlerated plea lor t ‘intact pre 
ervation” of an old building ts this 
id - blooded resolve to add to it 
modern ornament! the tender and 
true treatment, which at first seemed 
to be ymething mystic and superior, 
resolves itself after all imto setting 
nto the grey and satistying old abbey 
i flaunting modern edifice, which, even 
in the drawing of its author, looks as 


had been brought along on a huge 
tor trolley and dumped down hap- 
t a building which owns 


It does not weld 


id agains 
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distinet periods, and inexcusable as part of a synchronous desien 
lhe massive mock-Norman character of the upper part of the 


porch ill consorts with the light arcading which occurs on three 
ides of its lower part, while above the north ar hway the space 
is filled up with fanciful carvings of figure work 

shelf like ornaments on a Victorian 
lo what class of c 
ment is problematical, but there is no difficulty in deciding, oi 


\Ir. Carée’s own admitted principles, that it will be wholly out 


and canopy 


tanding on a stone china 


mante!-board. building this would be an orna 


of place as a_ staring excrescence to a venerable pile which 


possesses ina marked degree the grandeur of a great architec- 
tural and the in a pure air. 


So self-assertive a piece of modernity would have been the least 


age patina of long exposure 


acceptable design had practical reasons made some sort of porch 


a necessary evil. But there are none such. The plea that a narrow 


open arcading, a little pinched-in lobby and an exiguous and low 
sary additions to a church, one third of 


1, is too puerile 


ceiled parvise are neces 
Whose great nave and aisles are 
to need refutation. 

The 
poses on an 
merit, 


wholly unoccupi 


vicar is squandering money obtained for other pur- 


erection which is not needed, which has no 


and which is in violent 


architect's 


antagonism to his own and his 
It can serve purpose, and that is 
a just indignation against the treatment a 
our ancient monuments by 
appoints as their guardians and architects, and a firm determination 
to put in their pla a responsible body that will b 
the trust reposed in it. Hl. Avray 


profession but one 


to arouse orded to 


eccentric individuals whom hazard 


worthy ol 
Pippina,. 


Al 
to bid 


burning, 


DEMETER 
Lo! all 
Ilere at my feet 
Lilac 


CYAN E. 


thee ! 


the earth has waked welcome 
the crocuses are 
and golden lamps to light thy footsteps 


Hades. 


lLlomeward from 


Windflowers are star-sown in the dusky woodland; 
Yea, 


Have | not bidden lily and narcissus 


all the meadows are aflame to greet thee; 


Herald thy coming ? 


Is the darkness better 
Death i 


no tears, Persephone my daughter: 


Why dost thou stay, then? 
better the 


| lere are 


barren meads where monarch 


Tarry no longer ! 


ANGELA GORDON 


MY TAME FOX. 


FTW. HERE is a general idea that tame foxes are cunning 
treacherous and may never be trusted; but all those 
I have met with have been the most beautiful, docile 


and affectionate creatures it would be possible to imagine. 


A half-grown cub will never “ civilise,” but will always remain 
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a snapping, teeth-showing savage, ready to bite whenever it 
gets the opportunity. But a tiny cub, brought up on a 


foster-mother, or by hand, will make the most charming pet 
vou could wish to have. A littie cub that came into my 
possession had a most curious history. Some people were ferret- 
ing in a sandy bank, full of rabbit-holes, and had two loose 
ferrets at work; the holes appeared extra big, and when, after a 
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time, no rabbits bolted, digging was resorted to. It was a long 
dig, but at last the bodies of some tiny cubs were found, for the 
ferrets had killed all but one; the survivor was taken back to the 
house, and kept alive with milk given it ina spoon. The poot 
little thing was offered to me. | accepted it gladly, especially as 
our cat had had kittens, which had been destroyed the day 
before. 

1 took the cub home and with a _ lot of trouble 
induced puss to adopt it, though at first she was very nervous 
when it gave plaintive litthe squeaks. However, in time she 
became even more devoted to it than she had been to her own 
kittens. Tor three weeks it throve vigorously, but, alas! one 
evening mother cat thought she would like a night out and that a 
little poaching would be a pleasant change from nursing het 
big baby; she disappeared, never to return, and I can only 
surmise she fell a victim to some keeper. Poor little Toby, 
as the cub had been named, fretted, pined and refused to be fed, 
and though it lingered on for two weeks, nothing I could do 
would save its lifes Among my animal acquaintances is a 
beautiful fox named Peter. He beiongs to Mrs. Blacklock 
of Quatt, near Bridgnorth. His history is as follows: During 
the spring of 1go8 it was decided to lessen the number of 
the foxes—-which were then so numerous that hounds could 
not deal with them—in Dudmaston Woods, by digging out 
several litters and distributing them through parts of the 
country where foxes were scarce. One lot was youngel than 
expected ; of these Mrs. Blacklock secured a_ cub. He 
was old enough to eat rabbit liver, and on this and bread 
and milk he flourished exceedingly and grew at a _ great 
pace, soon becoming such a big, fine fox that he had to 
have an out-of-door home. This consists of a large wire 
and zinc enclosure, with a box underground for an “ earth.” 
Here Peter lives, paying, however, frequent visits to the 
house, when he romps over chairs and sofas with his great 
friend the spaniel. His mistress takes him for walks on a 
chain, and several times when out on these expeditions he 
has succeeded in catching field-mice. She does not aliow 
him much meat for fear of spoiling his good temper. 
The greatest treat you can offer him is a lump of sugar 
or some jam; treacle-pudding he also considers very good, 
and he will even make friends with a stranger for a lump 
of sugar. 

Peter has escaped severaf times, on one occasion while 
Mrs. Blacklock was away from home; he was out in the 
woods then for a week. To make matters more terrible 
hounds were advertised to meet close by. But a_ kindly 
frost intervened, and his mistress, returning, went out 
into the fields that evening, calling him by name. He came 
rushing to her, and appeared only too delighted to be taken 
home again. He was in good condition, and none the worse 
for his week away. When | photographed Peter he did not 
mind the camera in the least; the only thing he did not do 
well was his great accomplishment of jumping on to his mistress’s 
back for a lump of sugar. He was thinking too much of 
this strange object that kept staring at him—not that he was 
in the least nervous, but merely because it was so interesting. 
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There 1 none of thit disagreeable smell generally a 
ciated with the fox tribe about 


eter, ,tob more accurate 


| 
none that can be perceived by the human n 


The history of another fox named Charlie, who belong 
to Mr. Ainsworth (he aiso lives near Bridgnorth), is rather 
different. During the spring of aiagoS | heard that” the 
keeper of a big covert, known as Thatcher’ \Vood, wa 

going to dig out some cubs, as he felt sure the 
vixen had been killed. He said he had been 
feeding them for some time, but thought it 


would be better to dig them out. Of course, 
I said I should like to be present with my 
camera, as there was sure to be something 
worth photographing. It was a longer aflan 
than we exp:cted, as rocks interfered, and it 


was late when we reached them. \fter 
several moments’ consultation the first wa 
hau'ed out. The poor little chap was far 
too frightened to show fight, and never even 
ollered to bite: then a second Was produced. 


Now in their fear of the sound of the spades, 
the cubs had “tricked”? themselves back into 
the furthest corner of the hole; the first tw 
had been on the top of the last, so that 
numbers three and four had been smothered. 
This was a great disappointment, as we had 


counted on more than two. Mr. Ain 
worth took charge of them, but by the 
time they were old enough to be turned 


out again the one known as Charlie was 
so tame that he had not the heart to 


part with him. So Charlie still occupie 
his old quarters, though his brother i 
enjoying his freedom. but whenever a_ hen 
is missing, or hounds have a hunt round that particular neigh 
bourhood, it is always upposed to be “the fox” who i 


i) 


responsible. Charlie, like my other friend, Peter, 1s fed on bread 
and milk, but, unlike Peter, does not care for sweet things. 


No doubt many of the wonderful tales of foxes’ cunning 


are too extraordinary to believe; but if you study a vulpine 
face you cannot doubt that they have far more than the usual 
share of brains. In this part of Shropshire there is a genera! 
idea among the labourers that the fox “a’gos and sits a’down 





A BOLD POSH. 


under them tree where them fowls a roost ind vrins up at ’em, 
then the silly cret’ers get tupid and fly down to ‘im and he eat 
“em!” [| do not suppose there is more foundation for this thar 
there is for many other stories, namely, none at all. but t 
vo back to the tame on = repeat there can be no m 

charming creature than a pet fox who has been * brought up in 


the way he should go. Pe iear s 
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INTRODUCTION. \ 
BY ii 
JOHN BARNETT. | 





T is certainly an ill-arranged 
world,” the Poet remarked 
aloud, moodily reflective. 
He was not actually complain 
ing of that portion of the 
universe in which he was at the moment seli-exiled. If he had 
been, he would have been singularly hard to please —even for a 
poet; for sky and water and whispering rushes and murmuring 
trees appeared to have entered into a gracious conspiracy for the 
healing of his eyes and the soothing of his heart. He was 
tacking a small sailing-boat down a long arm of the Broad, and 
the fact that he was doing so unhandily and, indeed, eccentrically 
had nothing to do with nis discontent. He was, as a fact, bliss- 
fully unaware of his own want of cunning seamanship. And 
quite churlishly he declined for once to be gratified by the tender 
early summer green of the thick belt of trees upon his right, or by 
the dense bronze green wall of rustling, waving reeds that marked 
the limits of each tack. He had no ears for the hissing music of 
the white-capped ripples cloven by his bows. Let there be no 
further mystery as to the Poet’s gloom. He was brooding upon 
the fateful Cause that had driven him from Town to bury his 
sore heart in this lonely Norfolk sanctuary. And need it be said 
that that Cause was feminine?  <Assuredly not to anyone 
acquainted with the Poet! There had been many similar 
causes in his short life; and each, with its accompanying vivid, 
ephemeral unhappiness, had made for the well-being of his ar’. 
It is to be supposed that the Poet recognised this, subconsciously 
at least. Marriage —- concrete, sober, unchanging marriage-—was 
a grim matter for the dim future; but Love—hopeless, fleeting, 
unhappy Love—was an enriching experience that no man should 
avoid. And upon the score of his neglect of such bitter-sweet 
experiences, at least, the Poet had no grounds for self-reproach. 

But he had now been a fortnight in Norfolk without a 
sympathetic soul to listen to his spasmodic outbursts, and he was 
conscious that London was beginning to call once more. In 
London the Poet was accustomed to write with fervour of the 
clean pastoral joys of the country; here, in the rural wilds, his 
muse was eloquent only of the great, glittering, restless city. 
Also, it had annoyed him slightly to find, now that he was face 
to face with Nature, how gross had been his ignorance of her 
secrets in the past. And even the face of his Lost Lady was 
growing annoyingly dim and shadowy, although, but a little 
while ago, he had fancied that it would be ever before his eyes, 
a vision of unattainable delight. (He had written as much in 
rather dainty verse.) Well, she had unaccountably chosen to 
marry another (the Poet ignored the pregnant fact that he had 
never actually given her the opportunity to accept himself), and 
life for him in future must be a weary, loveless blank. Also, the 
charms of loneliness and the countiy were certainly overrated. 

“Yes,” remarked the Poet again with decision, “it is 
undoubtedly an ill-arranged———”; and then he gasped. 

Into his view, out of the main channel of the Broad, another 
smali sailing-boat had dashed, with a white frill of foam before 
her bows. And at her helm agirl wasseated. . . . Tor her 
detailed description, not altogether devoid of exaggeration, I 
must refer you to certain dedicatory verses in the Poet’s latest 
volume (bound in white vellum, 3s. 6d. net, and published at his 
own charges). They are entitled “ My Lady of the Kipples.” 
For myseif I will only say that that dark-haired girl was undeni- 
ably gracious to look upon, and that her face had a certain 
delicate strength and humour. Also, she handled her boat with 
a skill quite masterly. 

In this respect, as has been hinted, the Poet compared 
unfavourably with her. Well—there are certain excuses for him 
in the contretemps that followed. When one is a poet and, of 
necessity, hugely impressionable; when one is not used to boat- 
sailing, and one suddenly finds one’s self almost within collision 
distance of what one afterwards describes as a ‘“ Noonday 
Vision" —then things are almost bound to happen. They 






happened then. ‘Lhe startled Poet 
put his helm = across quickiy— 
changed his mind —contrived§ to 
entangle and jam the sheet—then 
rolled in the bottom of the boat as 
she jibed heavily with an ugly, lurching jerk. The girl kept 
her head despite his bewildering manceuvres, and shot safely 
past within a foot of his bows. As the Poet picked himself up, 
he saw that she was looking back at him, and he saw also about 
her lips the indications of a smile repressed with nobleness. 

It is well in many ways to be a poet, but there are certain 
disadvantages about the mental equipment of such gifted folk. 
Their skins are quite painfully thin, and they lack the callous 
philosophy of more earthly people. The Poet in that moment 
could with cheerfulness have dived overboard aid vanished for 


ever, as he reflected with rage and shame upon his own humilia- 
tion. Lor this girl, this strange girl, was like no other—-he had 
recognised that at once. ‘The familiar, half-painfual, halt joyous. 
pang that had shot through him at first sight of her had been tat 
keener than all the others that he had known. He would have 
wished to present himself at his best to her eyes, with dignity, 
perhaps with a half-melancholy dignity. And here he had rolled 
clumsily at the bottom of his boat! 

But he was at heart a brave poet, and soon he forgot hi 
shame. After all, he had wronged the world. . .  .) It was 
not ill arranged. London called no longer, and that dim tace of 
his Lost Lady had faded right away. It had been replaced by 
another face. The Poet’s boat had mercijully moored 
herself among the reeds, out of all peril. He satin the stern, 
gazing down the long stretch of water alter the distant boat. 

“Oh, you are different, diflerent, diflerent from all the rest!" 
he said, rather hoarsely, and one fancies that it was not the boat 
that he addressed. “ Quite, quite different!” 

And it is to be fancied that he had grasped sincerity at last, 
although the girlin the boat had had so many predecessors and 
although each had seemed so adorably different at the time. 

‘Who is she?” he said suddenly to his landlady that 
evening, ashe sat in her clean, cheery, brick-floored kitchen alter 
his simple meal. (The Poet possessed a clean-cut face that filled 
all middle-aged women, at least, with a fierce maternal love fot 
him, of which he was sometimes amusediy aware. Also, he had, 
when he chose,a manner that could have put even a tresh-caught 
cannibal entirely at his ease. Wherefore, when as now he was 
averse to the loneliness of his sitting-room, Mrs. 
only too happy to welcome him to her kitchen.) 

“ Who is she, sir ?”’ she answered to the irrelevant question, 
“That was the weakling of my old sow Matilda’s last litter of 


sixteen!’ 


Ilayling was 


She pointed with some pride to a tiny, plump pigling, with 
a skin like silk, that was gambolling gleefully before the hearth. 

“ Yes, that was like to die, that was, at first,” she continued. 
“ But my daughter, she took that into the house and fed that up 
with milk and made a pet of her!” 

The Poet stared for a moment dumbfounded and then he 
laughed. lor a poet he was possessed of humour. He caught 
the pigling and stroked its satiny coat, and it squealed 
melodiously. 

“It's a pity you can’t keep them this size, Mrs. Hayling,” 


he said, seriously. “ They would make exquisite pets. But | 
was not speaking of her. I was asking you about a lady | saw 
on the Broad to-day.” \nd he described her, not without 
eloquence. 

“'Tis too early for the visitors yet,” Mrs. Hayling 


answered, thoughtfully. “1 only know one young lady that 
would be sailing by herself upon the Broad. "Tis her habit, as 
you may say, and a risky one at that. Come a quick gust of 
wind all unawares, and where'd she be ?” 

The Poet could have subscribed to the truth of her sa 
words, but he was conscious only of impatience. 
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“Ves, yes, Mrs. Hayling!” ne said. “But who is she?” 
* That will be the young lady from the Hall,” Mrs. Havling 
reyomed, *‘ Miss Joyce Barrasford 


\nd she went on to speak of Miss Barrasford’s beauty and 
accomplishments and of her queer love of loneliness; but the 
Poet did not heed or hear her. The unknown lady’s Christian 
name was all that he had sought to learn. Now that he knew it, 
he was off into dreamland, into that airy, dainty country of 
sweet unreality that only youthful poets know. Mrs. Hayling 
perceived, at last, that he was not attending to her conversation, 
but she was accustomed to regard her queer lodger with tolerant 
indulgence. Ina little while he drifted from the kitchen to his 
bedroom, and there he sat for hours beside the open window, 
watching with unseeing eyes the star-sparkle against the dark 
blue stillness of the sky, only dimly conscious of the sweet, damp 
scents of the solt summer night. It seemed to him that a 
wanderer had passed through many lands, and bad spoken with 
many women, until it had been given to him at last to meet the 
princess for whom he had been seeking. And the princess's 

He told himself that she could have 
been called nothing else; that always he had known in his heart 
that she would bear that name. . . . But | am _= quite 
sure that this charming theory was one of the Poet’s many 


name was Joyce. 


delusions. 


\ poet in love is a slee pless creature, ‘Lhis one leit his 
chamber at dawn, and passed wet-looted through the dew to the 
boat-house by the staithe. He had a conviction, amounting toa 


certainty, that he would meet Miss Barrasford at that unholy 
hour upon the Broad. ** She is one of those,”’ he said to himself 
with confidence, ‘ who loathe a stuffy bedroom when the world is 
all clean and glowing and delightfully unpeopled in the early 
morning!” This theory of the Poet's is in some ways 
remarkable, for it was his own custom to oversleep himself 
habitually, and breakfast at a liberal ten. But love works 
Inany mitacles. 

lt also occasionally deceives. For the Poet did not meet 
Miss Barrasford that morning, and in consequence he scarcely 
appreciated the early morning beauty of the Broad, with its 
queer, shy atmosphere of alooiness and its pearly shadowy mists 
that the sun was drawing up. He returned to the farmhouse 
with a somewhat ruffled temper; but he ate an unwontedly huge 
breakfast, to Mrs. Hlayling’s simple joy. Asa rule, the Poet did 
not shine at breakfast. 

\ll through the day he haunted the Broad in his boat, and 
towards sunset —just at the hour when the breeze died away, 
when the ripples stilled, when a strange lovely peace settled down 
like a benediction upon the great sheet of water—then in that 
magic hour he saw her for the second time. She had been 
sketching among the reeds in her boat and had apparently been 
oblivious of the flight of time. Anyway, it was obvious to so 
keen an observer as the Poet that she was annoyed. For het 
sail was useless and the entire length of the Broad lay before her. 
Oh yes, she was certainly humanly annoyed. 

| here think fit to record that, normally, the Poet was not 


wanting in courage, even in a certain refined impudence. Upon 
this oceasion he rowed his own boat towards Miss Barrasford's 
with the chivalrous intention of offering her a tow. But as he 


neared her he turned and noticed something in the proud carriage 
of her head. \ sudden shiver ran through him, and he 
realised that he was contemplating an insult. . . . The Poet's 
moods and theories were seidom unextravagant. He dug ina 
strong stroke that swung his boat's head away, and 

Miss Barrasford (one wonders what were her real feelings 
in view of that laborious row) was insulted that evening by no 
offer of assistance from a male being not properly introduced ! 

But how to effect that introduction was the agonising 
problem that tortured the Poet's days and nights. 

“ For one can't, one daren't, introduce one’s self to her!” 
the Poet groaned, * She she is hedged by a divinity beyond 
that of any mere earthly, tinpot King!” 

Days—long, tantalising days—had passed, and, although he 
saw her olten upon the water, she seemed still as delicately aloof 
and far above his gaze as ever. This was not commonly the 
Poet’s attitude, but, as he had said, this affair was different. 
And there was no good fairy at hand to produce a convenient 
mutual acquaintance. It looked, indeed, as though the deadlock 
Inight go on tor ever, 

“If only she would upset and give a man a chance of a 
rescue!"’ the Poet moaned, gazing at the distant white sail of 
her craft. It was a steel blue, windy afternoon, and the great 
rippled Broad lay empty and solitary save for an occasional 
sooty water-hen and themselves. “ But I am far more likely to 
upset than she!" he added in a moment, quite miserably and 
with perfect truth, 

And then—and then he was aware of a wicked scheme, the 
thought of which thrilled through him rapturously and guiltily. 
“| wonder—would she rescue me, if—if I gave her the chance?” 
he murmured, He looked around him suspiciously, like a felon 
contemplating crime. But nothing human, save she alone, was 
in sight. Only a distant windmill whirled its arms, and might 
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have been thought to frown at him in amazed anger. But the 
windmill’s reproach left the Poet’s conscience unmoved. The 
conscience of a poet in love is curiously callous. 

“| will give her the chance, any way!” the Poet said, 
decidedly, and, with one apprehensive glance at the blue water 
around him, he —he removed the plug from the bottom of his boat. 

Wherelore it came about that Miss Barrasford, gliding down 
the Broad once more, was suddenly aware of shrill yells from the 
other boat. She had noticed the other boat, of course, during 
the last few days—had just noticed it, being human. But she 
had been conscious of a certain vague animosity against its 
occupant, who had dared to invade her darling solitude and who 
always seemed near to her as she sailed. Yet she had recognised 
from his silence that he was at leasta gentleman. . . . Now 
even that satisfaction was taken from her, for the strange man 
was certainly no longer silent! He was calling for help, and his 
boat was curiously low in the water—could it be that it was 
sinking? It was, beyond a doubt. As Miss Barrasford sped 
down before the wind to help, it vanished with a wallow in eight 
feet of water, and the stranger, struegling and splashing in some 
disorder, was to be observed clinging to the projecting mast- 
head. 

Now, when it is recorded that the Poet could not swima 
stroke, it will, | hope, be conceded that his courage, whatever 
may be said of his honesty, was beyond reproach ! 

Miss Barrasford threw her boat cleverly up into the wind, 
and with ber aid the Poet clambered aboard. He sat down upon 
a thwart dripping, dishevelled and acutely conscious that he was 


p>? 
not looking his best. But—but he had attained his desire! 
“| don't know how to thank you——” he began. 


“Tam very glad that I was near,” his rescuer answered, 
quite splendidly at her ease, compared to the Poet, but with 
wickedly tremulous lips. “ I had better take you to the staithe, 
for we can do nothing for your boat, | am afraid.” And she 
began to tack up the Broad. One fancies that she cannot have 
failed to be a litthe charmed by the Poet’s voice. It is an 
unusually pleasing voice. ‘ Ilowever did you spring a leak ?” 
she continued. 

Tine Poet had meant to lie. That, 1 am sure, you will 
believe. But now he found, to his horror and surprise, that he 
was, temporarily, incapable of deceit. It is my theory that poets 
are both better and worse than other men. This poet, in the 
presence of his rescuer and victim, found himself quite helplessly 
in the clutches of his loftier, better self. It is not always well to 
be a poet. It is apt to hamper one’s career as a successful 
villain. 

“| took out the plug,” he said, quite simply. 

Miss Barrasford gasped, and stared at him in amazement. 

“ You——you took out the plug!” she said. “ But why —— 
why a 

" «1 wanted my boat to sink, for then you would rescue me 
--perhaps,” the Poet said. “It was the only way of making 
your acquaintance.” 

Now it is to be noted that the Poet made no apologies for 
his own deceit. He merely made frank confession. 

Miss Barrasford flushed and her grey eyes began to shine. 

“| have made a toolish mistake,” she said. “ I——1I fancied 
that you were a gentleman!” 

The Poet nodded, but he did not speak. 

“You sank your boat to make my acquaintance ?” Miss 
Barrasford continued. “ Please be very sure that you have failed 
to do so. I can hardly refuse you a passage to the staithe, but 
we will not speak any more until we get there -—-or afterwards. 
That is all | have to say.” 

But it appeared that the Poet had other views. They were 
near the rushes at the end of a tack, and as the boat shivered up 
into the wind the Poet, without preface or remark, stepped 
overboard. He found himself standing on soft mud with the 
water almost up to his chin. He was also slowly sinking in the 
slime——but like a true poet he did not heed such trifles. 

“I came into your boat under false pretences,” he said, 
gently. ‘ As you say, | behaved like a cad. I cannot accept a 
passage on such terms.” 

Again Miss Barrasford gasped. Also, she permitted her 
boat to drift into the rushes. 

“| I think you must be mad,” she remarked. “ What 
do you propose to do next?” 

“| have not yet considered,” the Poet answered, with 
perfect truth. “I only knew that it was not possible for mie to 
stay any longer in that boat with self-respect.” 

’ Miss Barrasford considered him carefully. 

"3. I have never met anyone quite like you!” she said. 
“| suppose you will swim to the staithe? You must please 
yourself, of course, but it is a long way. I suppose you area 
good swimmer?” 

“1 cannot swim a stroke," the Poet answered, quietly; and 
the water was now up to his chin. 

Miss Barrasford’s grey eyes grew wider. 

“And yet——and yet you took out the plug in the deep 
part of the Broad!” she exclaimed. “Oh, you must be 
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completely mad! But I cannot let 
Please climb into the boat at once!” 


The Poet shook his head. 


you drown, of course! 


‘I cannot come,” he answered, courteously, speaking with 
care, because the water was very near his lips. 

“Why not ?”” Miss Barrasford answered, briefly. 

‘You have said with some truth that I am no gentleman, 
and that you do not desire my acquaintance,” the Poet replied, 
gravely. “I must stay here unless you can honestly retract 
those statements. I do not wish to force your hand at all, so 
please do not consider my position in the least,” he added, 
delicately. 

Miss Barrasford was watching him with real curiosity. 

“You -you—— ch! you must be unique!” she said. * Please 
tell me, do you always risk your life when you want anything ?” 
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KNITTING STICKS 


N. showin collection 


1g my of these 

old-time articles to my lady friends, 

they invariably remark, ‘* How 

interesting! But what are they 

for?” So I suppose I must first 
enlighten my readers, who, no doubt, on seeing 
these illustrations, will ask the same question, 
especially if they live far from the borders of 
England and Scotland. During the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth century, nearly 
all women and children in the Northern parts 
of England were knitters of stockings and other 
articles, and these quaint implements, known as 
knitting sticks and sheaths, were used by most 
of them to hold the needle on which the stitches 
were knitted. One end has a hole in which to 
place the needle, and the other end was slipped within the waist- 
band, or twisted three or four times round the apron string. 
The illustrations, which will be described later, show a few typical 
forms which I have collected in various parts of Cumberland 
and Westmorland. Indeed, this latter county, and the borders 
of the adjoining counties, were formerly great knitting centres, 


SCIMITAR AND FISH: THE LATTER 

on account of the extensive sheep-grazing on mountain pastures. 
“ Kendal yarns” have been a household word since the days of 
Henry VIIi., when that king preferred knitted hose to the 
ordinary cloth puttee like contrivances. The good people of 
Kendal took the hint, with the result that the clicking of knitting 
needles was heard in nearly every home in Westmorland. It 
seems incredible, but if local records be true the Kendal market 
acentury since sold weekly about 3,000 pairs. 
It was the custom for the hosiers to visit the 
villages situated in the Fell districts, taking 
yarn with them and bringing back in exchange 
the home-made articles. We can picture the 
long procession of pack-horses, with the bell- 
horse leading the way, at a time when wagyons 
were little used and railways were unknown. 
The roads were only moorland tracks, and 
broken-down bridges were common. In spite 


of all these difficulties the trade carried on 
between North and South Country towns 
became very extensive; so much so, that 


private banks sprang up in Kendal and other 
small towns. 

“ Kendal green’’ was the first celebrated 
English colour, and this dye was made from 
woad when indigo was unknown, with broom 
that supplied the yellow. This latter plant 
grew in abundance in the neighbourhood of the 


’ 
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OAK STICK WITH SLIT FOR APRON STRING 


Lif fs. 


The Poet retlected for a moment. 

“Yes,” he said, simply, * but only if I want 
badly.” 

And at that, for some reason, there came a small! suggestion 
of colour into Miss Barrasford’s cheeks. 

“T——I still think you have behaved rather badly,” 
declared. But —but I can't you 
eyes 


{ very, very 


she 


“ see drown before my 
” 





The Poet looked a question at her, and he was supremely 
careful not to smile. 

“Yes!” Miss Barrasford answered, quite crossly, 
retracted!” And added, in a different voice, 
minutes ago!” 

Phen the Poet climbed into the boat. 

The rest of the story 1s quite commonplace. 


“| have 


she ** Some 


SHEATHS. 


AND 





CENTURY: SCIMITAR AND SPINDLE SHAPES. 
town from which the dye took its name rhe inhabitants of 
Orton, a small village on the borders of Westmorland, were 


called by Robert Southey “ Those terrible knitters,” showing 
the hold that this industry had taken in those parts. Sedbergh, 
Dent and Ravenstonedale were also strongholds of stocking 
knitters. ‘The children were taught the art in all the dame 
schools as being as necessary as reading and 
writing. During one of Henry Brougham’s 
election addresses at Ravenstonedale about the 
year 1820 all the women and young girls were 
plying thei 
during his address. 


assiduously 
Mr. Brougham, who afte 
wards became Lord Chancellor, was so amused 
at their industry that he laughingly remarked 
that the village should have been called not 
Ravenstonedale but Knittingdale. 

Knitting was often a useful recreation 


seen needles most 


many lellside villages and hamlets during the 
stormy winter evenings, at a time when news 
papers were almost unknown and when fre 
quently no news was received for weeks, 
except that brought by the pedlar when on 


his rounds selling cheap books or other wares. 


Knitting parties were instituted, meeting in 
turn at the various houses. Picturesque 
indeed must the women and young people 
have appeared sitting within the wide ingle-nook, with no 


light save the flicker of the peat fire on the open hearth, and 


no sound except the storm without and the endless clicking 
of the needles. Occasionally a peat would have to be turned 
so that a brighter light might be had to enable one to take up 
a dropped stitch or find a needle or ball of yarn. It was not 


an uncommon thing for lellsiders to wind their yarn on rings 
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FROM Tilk WEST OF CUMBERLAND. 


he windpipe of a goose made into a 


formed from a portion of ¢ 
ring, with the ends placed one within the other, sho’, barley or 
hard peas having previously been inserted. When dry this 
formed a rattle and was used as the foundation for a ball of yarn. 
When a ball strayed its whereabouts was made known to the 
knitter by the peas rattling within the ball. In order to lengthen 
the lite of stocking 


a curious method. ‘They smeared the heels and toes with tar and 


thrifty housewives with large families adopted 


melted pitch. This mixture caused the material to become both 
hard and flexible and capable of resisting any amount of wear 
caused by friction in their clogs. It must be remembered that 
clogs were universally worn by all classes, from the parson 
‘passing rich on £40 a year” to the poorest labourer. These 
clogs, which are peculiar to the North of England, are still 


1786 AND 1792, 


worn by many of the country people. They consist of birch- 


wood soles shod with tron; the tops are leather with brass 


HASpS ind t e ips. 
\ great deal of sentiment is often attached to these knitting 
sticks and sheaths. They are valued by their present owners 


as having belonged to their mothers and grandmothers, therefore 
they are loath to part with them to collectors. They were as 
arule love tokens from young dalesmen to their sweethearts. 
The carving is done in chip fashion with the pocket-knife, and 
must have taken hours of patient but loving work during the 
evenings after the day’s toil. Double hearts, dates and initials 
of the giver and receiver are often found cut or inlaid; some- 
times the letters are formed with small brass tacks and sometimes 
painted, It is difficult to assign any particular form of stick or 
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sheath to a given period, as dates upon 
them seem to convey the idea that the times 
overlapped each other by many years. Probably 
the scimitar-shaped ones were the earliest, 
followed by the straight forms, and latterly by 
those that were placed on cloth or woollen 
material, as is most universal at the present time. 
The first example in the first illustration 
is a good one of the old scimitar - shaped 
eighteenth century knitting-stick. It is g}in. 
long and of mahogany. The turned top has the 


small hole at 
the end = for 
the needle to 
be placed in 
during — knit- 
ting. The 
other is one 
of the spindle 
type. The 
first in the 
second picture 
is ol cherry- 
wood, with the 
initials of the 





SHEATH AND STRAIGAT STICK: 824 


former owner, also a heart carved on the front, 
probably a love token. The second, a fish, 
has a hole for the needle in the mouth. This is 
only the second example of this shape seen by 
the writer. In the third, the top stick hasa 
slit for the reception of the apron string. — It is 
of oak elaborately carved in chip fashion. The 
top has pillars enclosing a ball cut from the 
same material, after the style of Chinese puzzle- 
balls. The other, of scimitar shape, is, without douht, the 


oldest. The fourth illustration is of two sticks from the 
West of Cumberland. The top one is 84in. long, of 
mahogany and capped with a_ brass ferrule. The second 
is 7in. long and is the most singular in form of any seen 
by the writer. The back is spoon - shaped so as to fit 


comfortably over the hip; there isa groove near the centre for 
the apron string. Initials are carved on the reverse side. It is 
in oak and probably one of the oldest in his _ collection. 
The filth illustration shows two very fine old sticks. The top 
one has initials and is dated 1786, the lower half of this 
stick being divided into four legs, so to speak, for inserting 
two of them into the waist-band or apron string. The lower 
stick is carved at the top like its fellow, with four pillars 
at the angles. It also has initials, with the 
date 1792. The upper stick is Sin. and the 
lower one gin. in length. 

The sixth shows a sheath and two views 
of a straight stick. The sheath is in the 
form of a heart, is 3}in. in length, and 
intended to be fastened upon cloth or red flannel 
ifter the fashion of the two shown in the 
last two illustrations. The bottom. one is 
a straight stick with a simple notch for the 
apron string. The carved date on this is 1824. 
In the seventh illustration are shown two very 
singularly-shaped sticks in Spanish mahogany. 
The upper one is 7in. in length and has 
a turned screw for the lower part, while 
the underneath one is square and, although 
plain, has a certain amount of artistic 
modelling about it. It is 7j4in. in length and 
has a shallow cleft for the apron string. The 
eighth illustration shows us four sticks which 
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have all been turned in 

the lathe. The first 

has an ivory topwhere (9m 
the needle rests. ‘The oo 
longest of these is Sin. 
in length, of black bog 
oak, the lower one is 
in yew, and came from 
the Patterdale district. 
The sheath in the ninth 
picture Is a very fine 
example in the form of 
two hearts joined. It 
is a love token bearing 
the date 1783, with 
initials M. W. Three 
sets of holes may be 
seen where it was fixed 
upon a flannel founda- 
tion. This flannel 
foundation had an edge 
wide enough for pinning 





upon the dress when the person was knitting. The last illustration 
is of a wooden sheath with brass shield tixed to the front of it by 
rivets, upon which is engraved words taken from 1 Thess. v., 22, 
“ Abstain from all appearance of evil. Mary Waite.” 

The knitting sheath in present use, though sheaths are a 
fast dying out fashion, is a goose quill inserted between two 
pinked pieces of flannel, which is pinned to the dress. 

\nother mode is to have a small bundle of feathers tied 
together and placed within the band or apron string. The needle 
while knitting is held within them. J.C. Varry-Sairu. 


MY ISLET. 


EKY near to the boundary of the moor, where a tall 
beech hedge cuts off the heather and the bracken from 
the cultivated fields and woods, before burrowing 
between the rocky hills the river spreads and divides 
into two rushing streams. Above is a bright stretch 

of water rippling over yellow gravel as smooth and level asa 
ford. But nothing crosses there unless it may be the wild ponies 
in summer drought. Below the waters rush together, sometimes 
to struggle in anger, 
more often to embrace 
in exuberance of mirth, 
hurrying over the 
rocks form a deep pool. 
Thus is my islet 
bounded with infinite 
variety around its coast. 
I call it mine because | 
am the only one living, 
so far as | know, who 
gets any good from this 
small parcel of land, in 
extent no more than, it 
may be, some ten or a 
dozen poles. Who the 
legal owner may be | 
neither know nor care. 
[tis part of the common. 
There is nobody in par- 
ticular with the right to 
order me off, and nobody 
has ever seen me there, 
for the lower part of my 
islet is covered with 
trees which appear to 
be a sort of picket to the 
woods. Willow, ash, 
rowan, hornbeam are all 
there, and even in early 
spring, before the 
catkins become golden 
or any bud has opened 
into leaf, with the bit of intermingled gorse and a tangle of 
brambles the copse is dense enough to make a secure hiding- 
place. Towards the gravel my islet is almost bare, with only a 
little rough herbage to half-cover the stones. I am a spring 
migrant and return annually to my islet about the time that 
the chiff-chaff arrives. He is generally there before me, so that 
I often hear him for the first time on my road as I foliow 
the winding path through the woods. The chiff-chaff when first 
heard speaks with deeper interest even than the cuckoo. He 
never ceases to reiterate his promises of spring, and belore the 
cuckoo calls we are already convinced. [but neither of these 
is in co-partnership with me. We are merely passing 
acquaintances. He has been to my islet, but we are scarcely 
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even on visiting terms. 
As to the cuckoo— 


well, there was a 
tragedy—but that sad 
story must some day 


have a chapter to 
itself. The tall beech 
hedge carries its dead 


through. They are of 
a deep brown red and 


2 
make a shelter as 
3 effectual as a_ brick 
wall, in spite of 


March gales, they 
cling to the slender 
twigs on which they 
erow until the long, 
pointed buds of the 
next spring push them 
off just when the fresh 
green foliage Is ready 
to open. There is nothing on earth so bright and clean as the 
shining leafage of young beech. At about the same time the 
ash on my islet comes into flower, and then the sandpipers, the 
welcome visitors with whom I share this little territory, generally 
appear. They are the only birds I know of which choose my 
islet for a home. The dippers lve below among the boulders 
and beside the swirl. ‘here are riny-ousels near us on the moor, 
where a mere rill has cut 

its way between rocks 

over which the ling 

hangs and projects lke 
eaves of thatch above a 
house wall. Larks and 
meadow-pipits keep to 
the broad waste. The 
little whinchats — find 
every where more eligible 
gorse than ours. So we 
keep the place select and 
to ourselves—a pair of 
sandpipers and myself 
with the liveliest and 
most charming of all 
neighbours, the grey 
wagtails, which nest just 
over the way. The sand- 
pipers, or, as many 
people call them, the 


“ 





summer-snipe,” come 
in April, while, in spite 
of intervals of warm 
sunshine, there are often 
threats of snow, and hail comes pattering down with many of the 
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showers. On moorland streams in early spring there are days of 
heavy clouds and cold, pelting storms, when the water runs eagerly 
without ever growing into flood, and trout, not yet in full condition, 
seem to be braced into hunger or goaded into a fierce activity. 
lhese are merry days for the angler, in spite of the bluster and 
the keenness of the wind. You may first meet with the sandpipers 
by the river bank before April has grown complacent, and while 
y u are doing well with a not wonderfully lony line down stream. 
They rise in front of you, first one and then others separately, as 
on taking wing the first pipes an alarm—a clear note, three times 
repeated, very like the cry of a kingfisher. They seem to have 
caught the restlessness of the gusty, shower-laden wind and 
hurrying stream as they flit away and alight at no great distance. 
There are never many, frequently not more than two, and if 
there be four it is generally easy to see which have a partiality, 
or, as country people sometimes say of their young foik, ‘a bit 
of a inklen like a’der one another,” though it is possible that 
more than we imagine of those birds which are solitary in their 
nesting may mate for life. However, they keep before you as 
you advance, as if your way just happens to be theirs, and your 
presence does no more than hurry them to their destination. 
They generally rise from one strip of shingle to fly as far as the 
next, and there await your coming. But a few days later you 
find them unmistakably in pairs, and then after a couple of 
flights they turn back to the place where you first put them up. 
lhere is only one pair at a time then. They have either got 
back to their old nesting-place or made choice of a suitable new 
one. Their fellow-travellers do not usually settle quite near. 
There has been a nest upon my islet every season since it 
became mine. The presence of a pair of sandpipers both 
accounts for and excuses my annexation; and | will never put 
my freehold up to auction so long as the sandpipers continue to 
visit me. Under the trees is a large, shelving rock, which, 
defying all floods, has caused the accumulation of the bed of 
gravel and shingle in which the sandpipers delight. It goes 
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» and shee ito the pool, but on the higher side slop 
ntly and juite embowered When hidden there I am neat 
enou to bird \s I wade through the river they take 
flight, but soon return and are unconscious of any intruder. They 
have t nost entertaining little ways and antics. They are 
n ll, but run feeding just where the lap of the ripple is lost 
t rravel When first they come to my islet and while the 
n is building, the male bird will often rise and utter a brief, 
tremulous little love-song on the wing, much softer in quality 
than the “ wheet, wheet, wheet with which he goes away. 
While the hen is sitting he will perch on a_ neighbouring 
tol that rise above the shallow water to thrust out 
| neck, and bob his head, and draw himself up again, 
ind flap h hort tail up and down without resting for one 
moment. The rather scanty nest is made of moss trom the 
common and a few parched letves that probably came from 
the tall beech hedge. On my islet it bas always been built 
among the rough grass that pushes among the shingle above the 
reach of any flood. The four eggs are something the shape of a 
7 ae . y TT ’ 
THE COTLE 

Hike Cotley Hunt is littl known, yet it is a most 
important link in the history of hounds and hunting in 

england, Phe pack of tall, white hounds, with lemon 
hued splashes, has been for 200 years in the possession 


wy. l MSs 


of the Eames | family are noted in 
Somerset and Dorset for their hereditary love for the cha and 
in almost instinctive knowledge of woodcraft. But since the 
pack are called harriers, and the country they hunt over lies ina 
remote district of Dorset and Somerset, the Cotley are little 
known. Yet these harriers are not only a link with the past 
of English hunting, but are almost, if not quite, the only 
traceable link between our hounds and those of the Continent. 
Mr. Eame himself told me that he thought they cam 
from the old staghounds, with possibly a cross of the famous 
pack of Parson Froude of Knowstone. This gives us the key to 
their descent from the Roval white hounds of France, which may 
be summarised thus: King Louis XV. had a white hound of the 
St. Hubert breed, named Souillard, presented to him. [lis 
Majesty did not care for the hound. Gaston de Lyon begged 
the hound for Anne of Beaujeu, the King’s daughter, and a very 
keen sportswoman, “the wisest woman in the kingdom.” The 
King's answer was: “| do not agree with you. Say rather the 
least foolish, for as to a wise woman, there is not such a 
creature.” But Anne was a better judge of a hound than 
her father. Souillard proved to be the Weathergauge of his 
day Irom his alliance with an [talian pointer arose a famous 
breed ot lemon-pie hounds represented on the Continent by the 
smoother hounds of Vendée and in England by the Cot “y, Sir 


ind the Axe Vale Harriers of to-day The Cotley 


ive an especial sree the type of the 


the portrait of a Vendée 
hound taken in the eighties of the last century, and | can assure 


nounads., | live In mv possession 


my readers that in every respect, not only in marking and type, 
but even in the carriage ot the head, ears and ste rn, the portrait 
f Gossamer given here is not only similar to, but identical with, 
that of the old Ire 1 hound. Nowil | wished to describe the 


Cotley in their work, I could not do so better than by transcribing 
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lapwing’s, but not so pointed, and they are spotted and speckled 
with deep brown on a ground of reddish white. The young can 
run as soon as they are hatched, and very quickly leave the nest; 
but they stay about my islet until the time when the berries on 
my rowan tree become crimson, and very soon after that they 
have gone without a farewell. Most interesting, also, are the 
ways of the grey wagtails that nest in a sort of cranny in the 
rock on the opposite bank of the stream. They, also, will run 
along the margin of the water and wade into the shallow in 
search of food. But they are the most graceful of all our birds 
both in form and movement. They are the personification of gaiety 
in their grey coats, yellow waistcoats, and the male bird wears a 
broad black choker under his chin. The grey wagtail is not sc 
commonly seen as the pied, which runs along the furrow when 
ploughing is going on, and catches flies not only on the pasture 
among the dairy cows, but even on well-kept lawns. But every- 
thing that the pied does the shyer grey wagtail performs with 
even a livelier grace, and he goes away with the same beautiful 
undulating flight. WaLTeR RAyMonb. 


HARRIERS. 


Gaffet de la Briffardiére in his famous 
“They ” (i.¢., the Vendéen hounds) “ are,”’ 
“ diligent in thickets and undergrowth. They keep better off a 
chinge (than English foxhounds). They keep up the same pace 
over any sort of ground, which is good considering they hunt at 
fullspeed. When they find themselves on a doubling—t.¢., when 
they have to mike a cast —they retrace their steps carrying their 
sterns gaily, and hunt quickly with all the ardour possible. When 
they have made out the track they resume the chase in full cry.” 
But for some reduction in size, these harriers are probably much 
the same as the famous white hounds that are still the best of 
l'rench uative breeds. 

lt remains then to link on the hounds of Vendé2, which 
are undoubted descendants of the white hounds of the Royal 
kennel of Louis XV. and Anne of Beaujeu, with our English 
staghounds. The one fault of these hounds was, as might 
be imagined from the pointer cross, a certain want of substance. 
Mary Stewart, afterwards Queen of Scots, brought over with her 
a Scotch or Enylish Northern hound named Barraud. From him 
the white hounds gained substance and stamina. From this time 
there was an importation of French lemon-pie staghounds into 
England by Mary Queen of Scots, again under the Stewart 
kings in England and in the Revolution period in 1789-92 by 
l'rench emigrants. From these hounds must have sprung the 
vreat lemon-pie staghounds of Exmoor, Windsor and the New 
forest, and their descendants are now in the harrier kennels, 
similar in type and marking, but somewhat inferior in 
Nor is there any doubt that the pack which inhabit the Broad 
Oak kennels at the present time are descendants in part of the 
old staghounis of Exmoor. The soft, long ear, which is, of 
in these harriers left unrounded, is very characteristic, 
and carries us back to the white hound of the Ardennes, which 
was, no doubt, one of the ancestors of our modern foxhound. 
rhe Cotley Harriers have remained what they always were, 
with an extraordinary fineness of nose and a depth and rich- 
of music. They have, too, another quality, which ts 
far too rare among Englisi hounds —that of what the 
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I‘rench writers on the science 
of venery call chicns de change, 
1.¢., hounds which, once on the 
live of a quarry, do not leave 
it till the fox or hare is killed, 
refusing to change to a fresh 
line with the joyous levity 
which marks the English fox- 
hound and the modern harriers 
so strongly crossed with fox- 
hound blood. 

We may esteem, as indeed 
I do, the English foxhound of 
modern strains as being the best 
of hunting dogs, and yet not be 
blind to his defects and limita- 
tions. The modern foxhound 
with his dash and drive is best 
suited for an open country, and 
requires more handling bv the 
huntsman and a better scent 
than the older style of hound. | 
am sure that sport depends far 
more upon the skill of the hunts- W. A. Rouch 
man than it used to do, and that 
the reason why there were more o'd-fashioned, 7.¢., long-continuous, 
runs in old days than there are now was due to the fact that the 
older hound, being lower scented, held on to the fox’s even 
longer than a modern foxhound would be able to. Now, it is 
exactly this faculty of sticking to the line and a finer discrimi- 
nation between one scent and another that is one reason, at all 
events, why the Cotley Harriers show sport in their very difficult 
country. The Cotley hunt hare up to Christmas and fox alter 
wards. Their country is a very difficult one, for they hunt a tract 
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untouched by foxhounds, where Dorsetshire borders on Devon 
shire and Somersetshire, and its character is akin to the less 
attractive parts from a fox-hunting point of view of these 
counties. It is in all respects but one a difficult and rough 
country. One point of excellence is that it is a fair 
scenting country, and it has a_ considerable amount 
of grass. Lut if the enclosures are small and divided by big, 
thick, heavy and often impracticable fences and deep lanes, it 
lollews that it is not possible to ride into every field with the 
hounds, and these must be left to themselves a good deal. To 
know then that nothing but the actual disappearance of the fox 
underground, or his death, will separate the hounds from their 
quarry is a great point in their favour, and makes for sport. A 
friend of mine—a very hard-riding man with the Cattistock— 
told me that he had heard so much of these hounds that he 
journeyed to Bridport, determined to go out from thence in order 
to meet Mr. Eames and the Cotley. The hounds, so he told me, 
were put into a wood and a fox was soon afoot. ound and round 
the fox ran, dodging, twisting, turning, using every artifice a fox 
knows of to avoid the necessity of coming into the open. “I firmly 
believe,” he continued, “that a pack of foxhounds would 
have been so hindered by the foiled ground that it would have 
been necessary to take them away. Not so the harriers. They 
stuck to their fox and, do what he would, they were always on the 
line. The chorus of eager voices waxed and waned, but never 
ceased, and the fox was so bothered that he broke at last, and 
we had an excellent hunt and killed him.” And, indeed, it is this 
gift of sticking to the fox that makes the Cotley Harriers a 
killing pack, a pack that show sport where a pack of foxhounds 
might be hardly able to hunt or kill a fox at all. In that 
country, stopping seldom and losing the line rarely, and with a 
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cift for hitting it off, the Cotley 
Harriers travel between any two 
given points in chase as fast as 
any pack could do in similar 
circumstances. As Lord Charles 
Russell used to say, the fastest 


pack of hounds are, in_ the 
long run, those which stop least 
often. 


Look at the picture of the 
pack, which shows the keenness 
and alertness of the hounds, and 
makes us understand that they 
can go the pace when there isa 
fairscent. These are no Towlers 
hanging on the line, but steady, 
hard-working, diligent hounds, 
always pressing steadily onwards, 
and always with a_ beautifully 
musical cry. A fox ora hare, but 
particularly the former, keeps 
moving before hounds with such 
music as these have. I have no 


FORESTER. Copyright Goubt that with a pack behind 


him with a light intermittent cry, 
a fox hesitates, hangs about, waits and listens, whereas, when the 
Cotley hounds are booming and belling on his tracks he goes on 
and on, making long points. It is a rare thing for this pack to 
be run out of scent, and it must be indeed a bad scenting day on 
which that happens. So long as the fox keeps moving hounds 
are on his line; if he waits they hunt up to him. Perhaps, indeed, 
they are seen at their very best on a drag so faint that fox 
hounds would scarcely acknowledge it; but Furrier or Gossamer 
holds on, keeping up the hearts of their followers with a deep 
musical note from time to time, until they hunt right up to the 
fox's kennel. He springs up, and with a roar that makes the 
woods and valleys re-echo the pack fling themselves on the line. 
Now it will tax the speed of a stout horse to live with them, and, 
indeed, it would not be possible but for two things: the fences 
which check our progress hinder the hounds as well, and the 
unceasing chorus lets us know where hounds are, even if we 
cannot see them. 

The following story will show how they can hold their own 
even with foxhounds. It was on April 6th, rg00, that the 
Cotley hounds met at Yarcombe. The fox was stout and bold 
that went away from the covert known as “ Roundabout,” 
where there is excellent lying. In the run that followed the 
horses scarcely had the chance of catching their wind 
and never for a moment did hounds hesitate or hover. 
Presently in Staple Plantations they clashed with the Taunton 
Vale foxhounds; some of that pack joined with the Cotley 
Harriers in the chase. “It was,” says an eye-witness, “a pretty 
sight to see the light-coloured harriers and the dark-hued fox 
hounds working together.’ It must also be noted that the 
harriers had run some six or seven miles at best pace, yet 
were able to hold their own with the foxhounds. The two 
huntsmen, Mr. Edward Eames and Mr. Kk. Doddington, helped 
each other and the combined packs ran into their fox. But 
in the meeting of these packs we may remember that the lemon 
pie harriers were descended from the white St. Huberts, the 
foxhounds inheriting their dark colour from the black St. Hubert, 
so that the descendants of the two breeds kept by the monks 
in the Ardennes reunited in the chase of the fox in the fields 
of Somersetshire. X. 
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STIRLING CASTLE, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


THE CROWN. 


—— 





OTLAN D of old—the Scotland of Wallace and Bruce 


maintained the first line of defence against her “ auid King Hako in the battle Largs, was Scotland more than “; 

enemies of Inglande” a wy the Border, strengthened yeozraphical expression.” It then became the kingdom as we 

by the important fortresses of Berwick and Roxburgh. know it, with the exception of Oriney and Shetland and with 

but whereas these strongholds were constantly taken the addition of the Isle of Man. From that time forward much 

ind retaken by the armies of either nation, the permanent history was wrought in Stirling, which ever the favourite 
itional arsena were set upon three huge volcanic rocks, residence of the Stuart kings. Of a verity their preference for 
ich stand like bosses upon the girdle of Scotland-—Edinburgh this fair city is easily understood, for, apart from the strategic 

the east, Dua irton on the west, each guarding the great urity and central position of the fortress, and the abunc lance 
vaterways, and Stirling in the centre, commanding the chief of game in the neighbouring forest of Torwood, there is no 
pass to the H lands. rom earliest time these sites, nobler prospect in all Sc ,tland than may be viewed from the 


randliy pt ipitous with lar-reaching views, must have been 
ipied as tortified settlements. None of them can have 


hat is now Scotland consisted of four realms, for the Forth, certain conditions of sunshine. 
1 winds past the foot of the Castle Rock, marked the 
rontier between those perenn 


until the year 1253, wnen Alexander III 


paved terrace of the Royal palace of Stirling. 
horizon are piled the massive Ochils, with a trick 
required a more vigilant garrison than Stirling, especially when in illusion, so vapoury and unsubstantial 
\ Westward 
chain of Grampians, Stuc-a’-chroin and Ben 

ially hostile races, the Saxons of their snowy caps till all the carse is green. 
Bernicia or Lothian and the Pict of Caledonia proper. Not west Ben Lomond rears his cloven crest, 
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a PALACE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST ENTRANCE. 
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On the east the sky lightens with the glimmer 

Nort Sea, save where the hearths of Auld Reekie smirch 
i i yore 

iret ind well with view are enes crowded 

! nor Stirling Bridge is close at hand, 

Walla ished the might of the great Earl of Surrey 

E-dward’s Lord Treasurer Cressingham was slain, and, 

to the | i hronicler Llemingburgh, was flayed by 

ctor kin made into saddle-girth evat enim 

fw ‘‘ior he was comely and far too fat,” 

eof n to th uth his was in 1297; a year later 

Edward in person avenged his treasurer by routing 

é for it Falkirk. Standing 1 the ramparts you 

ee the y battleneid, and remember also how, on the 


ey 





vt NORTIT WEST FRONT. 
rround, gallant Lord George Murray gained the last of 
e's favours for the Jacobite cause by his victory over 
al Hawley in 1746. In the spring of 1304 Stirling Castle 

only strong place in Scotland that had not yielded to 
dot E und, and thither he came in person after Easter 


siege thereto, bringing no gunpowder, of course, but all 
t patterns of battering engines. He built an oriel in the 
e Queen Margaret and her ladies might witness the 


ions, and, being dissatisfied with the effect of stone balls 


he delences, he had lead stripped from the church roofs of 
was a 
sant picnic in summer weather for those with- 


walls; very different was the plight inside, where Sit 
n Oliphant and his 


eda 


varrison of 200 suffered terrible straits 
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until he 


this 


9 want of provender. Not had lost sixty men by 
and disease did knight 
July 20th. Just before that date King Edward had received a 
new pattern of engine—a ‘ war-wolf’’—and he was determined 
to try its effect; so he ordered the garrison to get to shelter 
while he fired a (tauntz il cit ferru ove le Lup de guerre). 
By the custom of war in those days, and for long after, kdward 
was entitled to put Oliphant and all bis men to the sword ; but, 
notwithstanding the contrary opinion of him generally held by 
Scotsmen, he was not cruel by nature, and contented himself 
by causing his prisoners to simulate contrition by kneeling to the 
Queen and pretending to weep (tremulos et quast cum lacrymis). 
Those undulating cornfields, a couple of miles south of the castle, 
revive memories of another summer and a different stroke of fate, 
for that is the field of Ban- 
nockburn, the Flodden of 
English chivalry, where the 
second Edward mustered all 
his power, and mustered it in 
vain, to relieve Sir Philip de 
Mowbray, who had pledged 
his honour to surrender Stir- 
ling Castle to Edward Bruce 
if the siege were not raised 
within a year from mid- 
summer, 1313. 

It is not possible to point 
out any of the existing build- 
ings on Castle Hill as part of 
the actual defences which: kept, 
first Edward “ Longshanks,” 
and then Edward 
long at bay; but doubtless the 
present walls rest largely on 
the original foundations. The 
only architectural features that 
may be assigned to the four- 
teenth century are the arched 
postern and steep-vaulted pas- 
sage at the north-eastern angle 
of the enclosure leading to the 
upper platform of the castle 
In the opposite angle to the 
north-west stood the original 
Royal palace which James II. 


starvation gallant capitulate on 


shot 


Br uce, SO 


of Scotland—* James with the 
firye face,” as the Auchinleck 
chronicler calls him made 
his favourite abode. It is 


here that awe-struck tourists 


are ushered into the King’s 
Closet, or Douglas RKoom 
where the said king 


treacherously attacked and 
slew William, eighth Earl of 
The 


Douglas, in 1452. inex- 
orable truth is that the 
actual room was burnt down 
in 1855 and restored to the 
design of the architect Bil- 
lings. Next in order of an- 


tiquity to the aforesaid postern 
is the square tower shown in 
the first illustration at the 
south-east angle of the present 
palace. This tower appears 
to be somewhat earlier than 
the Parliament Hall shown on 
page 382, which is believed to 
have been built in the reign 
ot James III. (1460-88), the 


artist king, who was done 

to death by an_ assassin 

within sight of his own 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” palace at the Milltown of 
Bannockburn, as he was 

flying from the fatal field of Sauchie. The Parliament Hall 
has suffered the loss of its fine open timbered roof, in 
which particular, as in its general character, it resembled 
Westminster Hall on a smaller scale, measuring 125ft. by 
36}ft., against Westminster's 232ft. by 65ft. ‘Tins roof was 
still in its place when Grose visited the castle in 1797. Two 


line oriels at the south end threw their light upon the dais, the 
principal entrance opening on the west from the inner ward, 
where there was once a cloister or open corridor. On the outside 
remain traces of canopied niches between the windows, the 
figures which they once sheltered having disappeared. Unusual, 
and the reverse ot admirable, are the flat segmental arches and 
deep external bays of the windows, which are set high in the 
walls, as if in clerestory. 
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: tradition being that James IV., who began the building, 
s there. ‘Ihe treasurer’s accounts show that a start 


made in 1496, but the palace was far from finished when 
James met a soldier's death on Flodden Field in 1513. It is 
very interesting as the earliest Scottish example of Renaissance 
architecture, retaining traces of Gothic influence in the flat 
arched recesses, while the decorative work, the enriched columns 
mn the exterior, and especially the statues on the north-west 
front, clearly betoken the classical revival. James V., it will be 
remembered, married a daughter of Frangois lier, whose lavish 
patronage of the French Renaissance produced the great palaces 
of Blois and Chambord. Local influence is more 


apparent in 
fourth and six the statues on the _ south-east front, 


some of which are 
nt Hall, built as extravagant grotesques, while others represent crossbowmen, 
, called the Li wordsmen, etc. 


macil 


THE PARLIAMENT HALL. 
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Of the internal splendour of the palace few traces remain, Hall at London: And in the Roof of the Presence-Chamber are carv’d th 
except in the carving of the freestone fireplaces ; but Defoe, who Heads of the Kings and Queens of Sco//and, 
visited it as an impartial critic before it had been converted into Here Defoe has jumbled up the palace and the Parliament Hall. 


The carved “ Stirling Heads’ were taken down in 1777, and lay 
rotting for forty years in the Burgh Prison, when they wer 
disposed of. A few of them are preserved in the Smith Institute 
in Stirling, and | saw one of them recently in the hall of a privat 


barracks, was greatly impressed with its beauty. 


King Yames the Fifth also built a noble Palace here, adorn’d without 
with Pillars finely engrav’d and Statues as big as the Life at the Top and 


Bottom. In this Palace is one Apartment of Six Rooms of State, the : 

noblest I ever saw in Auzofe, both in Heighth, Length and Breadth: And house near :dinburgh. 

for the Fineness of the Carv’d Work, in Wainscot and on the Cieling, With none of the Scottish monarchs are Stirling Castl 
there’s no Apartment in // indsor or Hampton-Court that comes wear and its palace more closely associated than with James VY. 
it. . . Joining to the Royal Apartment afore-mention’d is the Great and his daughter Queen Mary. They were both crowned 


liall of Audience, roof’d at the Top with /riskh Oak like that of Westminster here; here James found shelter from the rebel Douglas 








. ind my ma othe north - east le of th 
lent hin t nam n his eccentri wanderings in 
WW 1 he chose to call himself “the Gudeman o’ 

ba 
| hapelin wh umes LV. did penance tor the wuighter 
of his father stood he nort le of the square, but it was in 
or repair in 1583 that it is recorded that “the thak 
tha | thairof resay \ and rane in sic sort that the Kingis 
hiene may vn it welll remane within the same in tyme t weitt 
rrane"; so the “* King ieness "' unes VI., to wit—pulied 
it down and built t pr it structure, which he richly adorned 
ior th bapt "WO Prince Llenry, elder brother o Charles I., 
1 ‘ the I #f decoration in person Chis chapel 
fared no better than the rest of th i ised group of 
buildings, for a new roof has replaced the original open timber 


~opyti, nt ARGYLL HOUSE. 


one, and the interior has been cut up for a military storehouse. 
If it is a melancholy task to record all the mischief done 
in the past, it is good to know that this has now been effectually 
stopped. The King's attention having been directed in October, 
1906, to the heartless treatment of the ancient masonry at the 
hands of the War Ofhce, His Majesty at once called Mr. 
Hialdane’s attention to the matter, with the result that the whole 
group has been committed to the good keeping of the Office cf 
‘Vorks, in whose hands it is as safe as human precaution can 
make tt. 

On the south-east of the esplanade is the house seen in the 
eventh illustration, known as Argyll’s Lodging, now used as a 
military hospital. Che late Mr. David M’Gibboun considered it 
‘probably the finest specimen of an old town residence remaining 
in Scotland.” It was builtin 1632 by James, first Earl of Stirling, 
at whose death in 1640 it passed into possession of the ninth Earl 
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of \rgyll, beheaded in 1085. Charles II. made it his residence 
in 1650; so did the Duke of York, afterwards James VII. 

I., in 1681, its last Royal occupant being the Duke of 
Cumberland in 1745 when on his fateful march to Culloden. Lord 
Stirling’s arms still occupy a panel over the entrance, and the 
whole building is in better preservation than any part of the 
castle. Facing the causeway further to the south is the stately 
front of the mansion known as Mar’s Wark, shown in the eighth 
picture, all that remains of the fine palace built by the Earl of 
Mar in 1570. 

\ll the rest of the quadrangle and the whole of the 
interior, which were in use as barracks in 1717, 
obliterated; but the time-worn front shows that it must have been 
imansion of no mean magnificence. Sir Robert Erskine, ancestor 


have been 


of the Earls of Mar, was created hereditary governor of Stirling 
Castle in 1360, an office which 
continued with his descendants 
till the forfeiture of the Jacobite 
earl in 1715. There is a great 
display of heraldic carving 
on the outer wall, as. well 
as three quaint legends in 
old Scots. Ihe first two 
bespeak lenient criticism 
either on the architect, on his 
employer, or on both. One 
of them runs: 


3 pray al luikaris on this 
luging [lodging 

With gentil ¢ to gif tbhairc 
juging. 


The other: 


The moir F stand on oppin 
bicbt 

My faultis moir subject ar 
to sicbt. 


And the third expresses con 
tempt for all fault-tinders: 


Esspy, speik furtb and spair 
nocbt, 
Considdir weil F cair nocbt. 


In the ninth illustration 
are shown two notable build- 
ings on the Castle Hill. The 
Church of Holy Cross, or 
Greyfriars Church, as it is 
now called, was erected 
between 1507 and 1520 on 
the site of an earlier building 
which was destroyed by fire 
before 1413, and is one of 
the few parish churches in 
Scotland which survived 
English invasions and_ the 
still more destructive fury 
of the Reformation. Includ- 
ing the west tower and apse 
its internal length is about 
2ooft. It has stone-vaulted 
side aisles, separated from 
the nave by massive cylin- 
drical piers with well-carved 
and moulded capitals, sup- 
porting lolty pointed arches, 
but the central tower and 
transept never were built. 
The effect of this fine 
‘*COUNTRY LIFE.” church has been grievously 
marred by the erection of 
wails at each side of the crossing, to make the building serve as 
two churches, one in the choir and the other in the nave. More- 
over, about forty years ago the whole of the interior stonework 
was dressed over and made to look unpleasantly new. Oh, 
Restoration, what crimes have been committed in thy name! 
The west tower is pitted with bullet marks, reminders of the year 
1651, when General Monk was besieging the castle and occupied 
the church as a point of vantage. The attack on the castle, as 
on many previous occasions, ‘was made through the town upon 
the southern defences, the west and north approaches, as shown 
in the second illustration, being wholly invulnerable by seven- 
teenth century artillery. 

Cowane’s Hospital, a fine though simple example of 
Scottish building, bears its own story inscribed over the entrance, 
telling how John Cowane, Dean of Guild, built and endowed it “ for 
the intertainment of decayed Gild Breither” in 1639. The 
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ng now serves the purpose of a Guildhall, and instead of 


twelve needy guild brethren being lodged there, upwards of a 
indred members of the guildry receive yearly allowances from 
the provision of the pious founder. Hrrpert MAXwe.t. 


EDUCATION OF 

THE WILD. 
WAY up on the high ground, and some feet above the 
level of that, stood a clump of trees—pine and beech 
and oak ; it may have been a Roman tumulus ; it may 


not; it may have been self sown, or it may have been 
planted betore this utilitarian age of ours, which lops 


THE 


or grubs trees because they keep the sun off the crops, by some 
man or woman who realised that there is beauty in them, however 
ill-assorted, however poorly grown. Round this clump whistled 


the winds of all the year; it was never silent; when a summer 
calm held the low ground in a silence as of sleep the beech 
leaves whispered to themselves and bade the world be grateful 
for the freshness in the air; when the rains drove across the 
meadows down below, and the cattle tried to find cover where 
they might, the trees of the clump would creak and groan and bend 
and look rheumatic, but still picturesque, still a striking landmark 
to all who knew and loved them. The ring-doves, ever attracted 
by strips and lonesome roundels, would come to nestle among 
the whorls of the pines, and, when the rain stopped, would fill 
them with their cooing, the murmur of the forest. At night the 
plover, bird of little sleep, added the whistling music of his wings 
to that of the whispering trees, as he winged to this roost on the 
rugged, open high ground and, when the moon was there to light 
im, added his wails to the other voices of the night. Here, in 
one early summer shower, | kept myself dry under some holly, 
the only tree that will live and thrive beneath the beech, and 
while | waited came a par of kestrels to a nest above me. 
Phat nest was once a_ crow’s, but they had patched it up 
and now were keeping the rain off their young. Soon 
alter the storm had passed, mother and father kestrel could 
be seen standing on each side of their nest with their wings 
raised; one might have supposed it to be a family quarrel but 
lor a few faint notes they were uttering, notes that were certainly 
not menacing ; what they were doing I was as Inquisitive as a 
quirrel to find out, and so, while they were particularly 
engrossed, I took the opportunity of shifting my position ever so 
little and slowly, as a native scout raises his head when he gets 
to the top of a hill; for this is a great secret of the woods; if 
you want to see what happens in them you must keep as stil as 
i log, or make your motions so gradual as to be imperceptible ; 
vou must always have your eyes wide open, and your heart too, 
if you would understand what you see. From my new position 
it was obvious at once what was happening; the parent birds 
were giving lessons to their young—wing-drill perhaps it would 
be called in the kestrel lanuuage ;, they stood on either side of 
the nest with their wings raised, while the little ones tried to 
imitate them, and found it difficult enough too; just standing 
up on their rather unstable feet was none too simple, and when 
they raised their wings and pitched forward on their heads 
they reminded me vividly of a certain very clumsy schoolboy's 
first attempt at skating; the differences were that he always fell 
backwards without hurting himself and they forwards; he always 
vot up smiling and found he had caused much amusement to his 
fellows, while they were promptly encouraged by their parents to 
try again. They evidently pleaded to be excused from further 
lessons, but their stern, kind parents knew that they must learn 
more than that in a day to enable them to live in the great wide 
world and made them try again, this time with greater success on 
the part of all but one, evidently the runt of the brood. For you 
must know that young birds and animals are much like children. 
Some learn quickly and willingly, some slowly and reluctantly ; 
but they differ from children in this, that they are all obedient. 
Obedience is, in fact, one of the great instincts of man and 
animal. Pity is it that with civilisation so many human mothers 
have forgotten it. It is not so with the mothers of the wild, for 
they know too well that with their young, anyway, obedience is 
life; therefore, discipline is severe as death. Without it no 
young bird or animal could live one day in Nature’s world. 

It was this quiet lesson of the kestrels that first roused in 
me an especial interest in them, for | must admit that I had not 
formerly given much of my heart to birds that were as often as 
not content to patch up an old crow’s nest in which to lay their eggs 
and hatch their brood; but since then all their doings that I have 
seen have made me respect them more and more, so perhaps 
they have some reason, or find some poetry of beauty in another's 
home, as some of us men do in restoring or adding to old houses. 
They have a sense of association and an affection for their haunts 
as we do, and cling to them like a child to its mother, ousting all 
intruders of their own kind. This affection for old haunts 
birds certainly share with us; so why not that for o'd houses ? 
Lessons over, father and mother kestrel wing away and in a few 
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minutes bring back mice for their young—reward for good 
children. They return so quickly that one cannot help thinking 
that the mice had been caught beforehand and kept over lesson- 
time; if not, those kestrels must have had great luck or been 
wonderful hunters. The young, with the appetite jike that of 
young things, assailed the mice with a maximum of energy and 
the minimum of thought, the old ones watching their efforts, 
whether with amusement or pride it was impossible to say; they 
went at it rather like a puppy with an old cushion, but the puppy 
would certainly get at the stuffing first. When thev had pecked 
and pulled, stamped and clawed their meal, all without effect 
beyond mere bruises to their prey and tired limbs to them- 
selves, they pensively watched as if hoping the mice would fall to 
pieces. Hlere, of course, the old ones now took things into their 
own hands—or claws, rather—and with a foot on their prey, 
slowly pulled it limb from limb with their beak, while the young 
ones watched with eager, hungry eyes. Some days later they 
had learnt to hop from branch to branch, not of their own free 
will quite, but because their mother and father stood holding 
mice and inviting them to come to get them if they wanted them. 
They still tried reaching across the intervening space, but their 
hesitation was only for a moment in which to reckon the distance, 
and they had gotten to realise that the sooner they did 
what their parents suggested, the sooner their appetites were 
appeased. There were appetites other than their own, which 
the parents knew of, but which they did not, and Nature, 
wonderful in her waste, has ways of her own in satisfying 
them. One of them is to ordain a tremendous death-rate among 
the young of every species; though this may appear cruel, still 
it is very necessary, else animal life would increase beyond the 
limit of food supply. But she does not carry on this mortality 
without some method. She has passed the great law of the 
survival of the fittest, and by so doing keeps up a standard, 
below which we humans have sadly fallen. So it was really 
Nature’s doing, and not the kestrel’s fault, that allowed a young 
one to miss his footing and go flapping a zigzag course to the 
ground. Perhaps it was his own fault, too, for not learning as 
quickly as the others; perhaps he had been disobedient—and 
disobedience is a crime of which, as we have said, the penalty is 
death in the animal world; certain it is that he had always been the 
runt of the brood, and now through a faise step we have him on 
the ground where it is not good for kestrels to be. His parents 
helped him to the foot of the tree and showed him how to fly up 
into it, but he could not imitate them; he did not even know 
that he had to jump into air before he had to flap his wings, and 
when the sun dipped over the clilfs into the great beyond, 
leaving a blood-red sky to slowly fade, his parents left him 
crouching against the bole of his tree home, cold and alone. 
That night, when all the world seemed fast asleep, except the 
pines whispering to themselves a faint monotony, there appeared 
on the skyline a graceful shadow, silent, alert and intent. This 
was the vixen who had her cubs in the underbush of a neigh- 
bouring strip. Like others of her kind she had to hunt by night, 
when man cannot see to persecute her and is not much abroad. 
Not a sound did she make as she passed along by the old stone 
dyke, working up wind to catch and sort the scents; she stopped 
at a sluice of which the rabbits and hares made use, but decided 
that the last track was too stale to follow; a moment’s pause 
and then she made straight across the.open to the outstanding 
clump where the kestrels lived. At the first tree she crouched, 
and keeping flat on the ground wormed her way from bole to 
bole, till she caught the scent of the young kestrel. Even then 
she tongued her nose to make sure of its exact position ; you see, 
it had kept still for so long that it gave forth little or no scent, 
and it puzzled the vixen to locate it exactly. Of course, she 
managed it in the end, stalked right up close and pounced on the 
bird. It was a silent, painless end, for though Nature is severe 
she is always thoughtlul, and the kestrel, unaccustomed to sleep- 
ing except under the warmth of its parents’ feathers, had gotten 
so numbed with cold that feeling had long time gone. You will 
say to yourself that it had undergone the pain of cold; true, but 
we know that freezing to death is the most painless death that 
living things can meet. The vixen may have been surprised to 
find it was a_ kestrel, but in summer she often forages near 
rookeries when the young birds are having their first lessons, 
and knows as well as the old birds that some are not quick to 
learn; but I doubt whether she thought of this as she returned 
with her prize to her growing family. 

Some days afterwards, when a summer gale was blowing 
light clouds over the high ground, the two remaining young 
kestrels, now able to fly quite well, were led out by their parents 
to quarter the fields for mice and voles. The old birds, artists 
in flight, knew how to ride a gale and make it do their work, 
but the young, unused to such a driving-power, found it difficult 
to point into the teeth of the wind, and after a thorough 
buffeting, in which they learned much, they were compelled to 
retreat to their home trees. Their parents watched their safe 


arrival; then one flew off a-hunting, while the other, in sight of 
the young, wheeled into the gale, and breasting it, kept almost as 
still as the young birds watching the feat. They might well 
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admire it, and so may we, for flight, as practised by the frigate- 


bird, tern or falcon, is a sight as wonderful as anything the 
world can show us. Next day the gale was away, and the young 
were taken to the lowland meadows, where the sun poured down 
on the pasture and the flowers looked up to it. Over it the 
shadows cast by a few dark clouds rolled slowly; over it too 
rode the kestrels with watching eyes. <A silent swoop to the 
ground, and the tiercel is up with a field-vole in his claws, just to 
show the young how to do it. An excited move froma young 
one, and down it goes to the ground; a short search and it is up 
again with nothing. Of course, it does not realise at first that it 
must get steady over its prey before pouncing at it, and fora 
very good reason. Kestrels’ eyes are both telescopic and 
microscopic, to enable them to see their prey both at a distance 
and at close quarters, and the young have to learn to change 
their sight as they swoop. This is done by a plate at the back of 
their eye, which can be made more or less convex at will, thus 
altering the focus. Puitir Oycer. 


THE SONG THRUSH. 


OST of us who have looked into the cup-shaped nest 
of the thrush, with its symmetrical but unyielding 
stucco walls, must, | suppose, have been struck by 

its spacious dimensions in relation to the four or five 





AN EXAMPLE OF OVER-CROWDING. 


mind with its food supply. It was fedon worms broken intosmall .- 
pieces, hard-boiled egg and a little bread soaked in milk, of whicha 
small quantity was given at frequent intervals from about 4.30 a.m. 
till 6.30 p.m, When in the quill stage, nestlings seem to respond 
most readily to the sense of touch. Between meals most of the 
time is spent in sleep, and I have often made a loud noise quite 
close to young thrushes without disturbing their slumbers. But 
place a finger on the edge of the nest, and immediately five 
naked necks shoot up quivering with eagerness, five beaks open 
to their fullest extent, displaying a yellow lane right down to 





THIRUSH'S NEST. 


turquoise eggs that it may contain. The instinct of the 
architect is, however, seldom at fault, and if tault there 
is, it lies on the side of being too small. The callow nestlings 


Zrow at such a pace, that before they leave the nest thev have 
increased some ten-fold in bulk, and their once roomy home is filled 
to overflowing. The strongest, of course, obtain the lion’s share of 
the food, for only when they are satisfied are their weaker 
brethren’s claims recognised. Naturally they develop more rapidly, 
and when the pressure in the nest becomes too great to be 
comfortable, they appropriate the more airy position on top. The 
time often comes, however, when a convulsive upheaval of the 
under birds is too great for the upper two, and they are forced 
out into the world to fend to a large extent for themselves 
before they are fitted for the struggle, or else, being of an 
adventurous disposition, the step is taken voluntarily. Of such 
was the young thrush which forms the subject of this article. 

It cou d only just have left the nest when it was brought to 
me, and was probably being well looked after by its parents, for, 
although it was absolutely unable to feed itsel!, it certainly was 
not hungry. [Even at this early stage its instinctive fear of the 
human race was quite pronounced, but two or three hours’ starva- 
tion completely overcame its scruples, and it was remarkable how 


quickly its quondam enemy became inseparably connected in its THE SUBJECT OF TUS ARTICLE. 
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\ by t nd of the third day their curiosity had \nother noticeable feature of its early life was the invariable 
iched " { that the female, not content with the rest taken in the afternoon from 1 o'clock till about 2.30 p.m. Pre- 
isk of supplying her own young, seemed anxious to adopt and ferably it would hop on to my wife’s shoulder and, nestling close 
feed mune , placing the fledgeling on the ground, I retired a against her neck, go fast asleep with a feeling of perfect security. 
few steps to watch developments. Immediately the would-be This mid-day rest is, | think, common to most young birds, for | 
foster-mother approached with a tempting morsel of worm, but have noticed it in the most divergent species, and also to many 
n some four feet away from the young one the latter turned old birds. Even in the arduous nesting-time a pause is made in 


tail and half-hopped, | 
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ilf-flew back to me. 


Ih three day id, however, marked agreat development. 

Ih een black eye searched the earth as | turned it over to find 
wor » and not an insect, however microscopic, es¢ aped its 
lice, QOiten, indeed, it would discover the end of the tiniest 
worm protruding from a clod, which | had failed to detect, 
though i eff] to pick it up with its beak were very 
tentative and quite unsuccessful. But the greatest achieve 
n a é of water. I had, of course, administered 
rop n the end of my finger, but the discovery was 
the | it wn and was made in quite a different 
The you bird was fond of basking in the sun neat 

the k, where t waste pipe from the bath emptied, and it 
eemed fascinated by the splasa of the water. Hopping a 
close as it dared, a liberal sprinkling fell on its plumage; it 
hook its feathers and instantaneously a new need seemed to 
iwakes It hopped bodily in and splashed and spluttered 


like any disreputabl 

had all run away 
discoverer en] 

but triumphant, to dry 








parrow, though by this time the water 
| brought out a shallow pan and the 


ved its first bath, emerging, bedraggled 


in the sunniest corner. 


NO WORM WAS TOO LARGE 


LOR 
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the labours of house-building, and the birds seem content to sit 
and preen their feathers and enjoy a nap with one eye open. 
\nd when the young are clamorous for food, this mid-day hush, 
which seems to weigh upon all Nature, especially in late summer, 
must come as the greatest boon to the hard-worked parent birds. 

The rebuff which the motherly neighbour thrush had 
received had in no way damped her enthusiasm, and on the 
fourth day the young one condescended to accept the profiered 
food. It was interesting to watch her bring a succulent worm 
and, paying not the slightest heed to the young bird’s im- 
patience, proceed to break it into small pieces by rubbing it 
from side to side on some convenient stone. She taught me 
a lesson, too, in the art of feeding young ones, for on every 
fourth or fifth visit she brought a relatively enormous ivy-berry, 
and to my astonishment administered it as a pill, just as mothers 
of a former generation used to give their infants Gregory powder. 
Certainly the beneticial effect of clearing the system was almost 
instantaneous. And it was to be observed that she treated het 
own brood in the same way, though they were little more than 
half the size of my bird, and one would have thought quite 
incapable of swallowing so large an object. Is the berry a 
substitute for water, which the 
parent birds have no means 
of bringing to their young? 
Certain it is that its medicinal 
properties are well known 
to many species, and adult 
starlings and thrushes of all 
kinds flock to a tree where 
the berries have reached a 
certain stage of ripeness in 
order to dose themselves. The 
berry, apparently so hard, is 
disintegrated in an incredibly 
short time even by the young 
birds, and the two or three 
indigestible seeds are vomited 
generally within a minute or 
two of being swallowed. 

The young thrush was 
kept in an aviary close to the 
dining-room window, when no 
one was at hand to supervise 
its wanderings in the garden, 
for the neighbourhood was 
prolific in cats. ‘But its foster- 
parents did not desert it even 
when shut up, and made many 
attempts to feed it through 
the wire-netting, though with- 
out much success. Every day 
now it made quite a consider- 
able advance’ in trength 
HIM. and intelligence, and it was 
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not long before it would fly several vards to me when 
I called it to receive some tit-bit. It had learned to feed 
itself, too, having made the first experiments on ants, and the 
quickness and unerringness with which it snapped them up after 
a little practice was astounding. Slugs, especially the white 
variety, it did not appreciate, nor would it swallow the yellow 
centipedes, though it would capture them readily enough. It was 
a small step from ants to worms, which it quickly learned to pull 
from their holes, unconse iously betraying in its characteristic 
attitudes the inheritance of thrush-lore which had descended 
to it from past ages. No parent bird had shown it how to 
gain the greatest leverage, or to give that sudden pull before the 
worm had realised its danger and was still unprepared for the 
tug-of-war, for I had been present at all the interviews 
with its foster-mother. One thing, however, was noticeable. 
The young bird's relationship to me underwent a certain change. 
One could not say that it became estranged, for it still flew to 
me when called, and would perch on my finger readily enough, 
but it disliked being handled. It may be that this was but a 
stage in the young bird’s development, but it coincided with its 
acquaintance with the adult bird. ‘The latter, too, gradually 
abandoned her instinctive fear, and so long as I abstained from 
any sudden movement she would approach to within a foot 
of me, in order to feed the fledgeling; indeed, on one 
occasion she was about to feed it when perched on my boot, 
but the youngster suddenly flew off into the dining-room. 
Conlidence in its own power to feed itself grew rapidly, and 
the young bird lost all sense of proportion. No worm was too 
large for it to 
tackle, and on 
more than one 
occasion I had to 
extract partially 
devoured worms 
which seemed to 
me to be dan- 
gerously large. 
Once I atte mpted 
to obtain a photo- 
graph ofa 
struggle with a 
mammoth worm 
fully 5in. long, 
and made one ex- 
posure. Imagine 
my astonishment, 
after reversing the 
dark slide, to tind 
the development 
recorded in the 
companion picture, 
and so far from 
suffering any 
harm, the young 
gourmand was 
ready for another 
only a quarter of 
an hour later. 
Tragedy, 
always in close 
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oe, 


attendance on TRI 


bird-life, was now 
threatened. Hearing a tumult of angry alarm notes proceeding 
from the oak tree late one evening, | ran out in time to seea 
large black cat on a*branch just above the thrushes’ nest, craning 
over in the attempt to reach the young, while the parent birds 
fluttered around in frenzied powerlessness. The enemy was 
speedily put to flight, and I fear that a stone as well as an 
exultant parent bird pursued its retreating form down the lane. 
But disaster was only postponed. Two mornings later | awoke 
with a sense that all was not well. No birds brought food to the 
aviary ; there was no coming and going in the oak tree. The 
nest had been harried and the female had sustained a broken leg, 
or if not broken it was so badly twisted that it stuck out awkwardly 
to one side. They had no heart now to find consolation in my 
young one, which I would willingly have allowed them to take 
away. Dejection was apparent in every line, in every attitude. 
They sat listlessly on a wall close by the scene of the disaster, 
and during the three-quarters of an hour that 1 watched them | 
could detect no movement save an occasional turn of the head. 
Deprived of the attentions of the foster-parents, the young 
bird sought our society on each and every occasion. The 
slight restraint which we had noticed in its relationship to us 
entirely vanished. It had the free run of the garden, and 
was only shut up at night for safety, for we had no fear 
that it would leave us. Here, too, instinct seemed to govern its 
actions. As dusk came on it grew restless and endeavoured to 
climb as high as possible. It roosted on th: topmost perch, 
and once, when I delayed bringing it in rather too long, | 
found it on the roof of the house. Then came the inevitable 
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evening when I was occupied. Driven by instinct to find some 
place of safety in which to pass the night, it left the garden and 
all our efforts to find it were fruitless. At daybreak next morning 
the search was renewed, but with no more success, and doubt 
deepened into the moral certainty that it had fallen victim to 
some prowling cat. The episode was closed; it only remained 
for little ivy shoots springing up wherever the young thrush had 
been fed to keep green its memory. A. J. R. Roserrs. 


. . —T 
IN THE GARDEN. 
Cotour Errect In THE GARDEN witH ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

S this is the season for sowing annual flowers, notes on a 
few beautiful effects | have noticed and carried out 
myself may be instructive. One of the most striking 
colour pictures | have seen was a sowing of Papavet 
umbrosum; the seed was scattered freely in the wood 

land in the front of dark-leaved shrubs, and as the Poppy flowers 
are intense crimson, with a black blotch at the base of each petal, 
the sumptuousness of this association of deep green and crimson 
was a worthy subject for the artist’s brush. It was in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, last year that | saw this wonderful gathering of 
a flower that possesses a virtue that does not belong to every 
Poppy —a fairly long continuance in bloom. Many annuals, the 
Poppies in particular, give us too short a season of thet 
beautiful burden. It is not only in the woodland but in the 
border that P. 
umbrosum should 
be freely sown. 
A splendid colour 
picture is formed 
by sowing it neat 
the perennial 
Papaver orientale, 
or Eastern Poppy 
as itis often called. 
Anothet annual 
to mass togethe 
is the tall rosy, 
Mallow and_ the 
white variety; 
they may be mixed 
up, and if there 
is a narrow border 
against a Yew 
there is the place 
for this annual, 


blooms, reminds 
. = 

, one of the Holly 

a a 
_ hock Lavatera 
trimestris and 
L. t. alba are 
the names undet 
which these 
plants will be 
found in books 


= ae at ae ie a. > ye 


catalogues. 

The best seed 
must be purchased, and the’ soil should be deep and 
moist. If flowers are desired late in the year, and they are 
welcome in the winter at all times, seed should be sown in the 
second week of July. It will germinate in a few days, and the 
growth even at that advanced time of the year will reach 3ft. in 
height. The use of the Lavatera in this torm is more for 
gathering the flowers for the home. Writing in early October, a 
correspondent mentions that for ‘the past month we have been 
cutting for house decoration, not merely the individual flowers, 
but taking a foot or so of the tops when the buds are showing 
their colours well. These will expand in water, and will provide 
a succession lasting some days, the lovely shade of pink being 
equally as charming by gaslight as by daylight. <A piece of 
damp, rich ground should be chosen for this Lavatera, as the 
better the soil the deeper will be the colour of the flowers, beside 
making them last longer when cut.” 

A group of the China Aster that is the parent of other 
varieties should be seen in all gardens. I have no love for the 
little dumpy forms which were at one time the pets of fashion. 
The Aster sinensis has a certain dignity; it stands up tall and 
straight, and the single purple flowers are not only effective in 
the garden, but are also welcome for cutting, lasting under these 
conditions for a fortnight. The Ostrich Plume China Asters are 
very beautiful, more so even than the Chrysanthemum for which 
it has been mistaken, owing to the fluffy character, if one may so 
express it, of the flowers, whic h may be had in several shades 
of colour; but | prefer the mauve and the white, the former a 
tint unexcelled for its soft beauty. When the garden has 
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lt } el it rit thet there should be a_ be vutiful di play of flowers. “By judicious 
int t tab wd, Pilox Drummondu wil thinning, and spreading this operation over three or tour weeks, 
‘ | | ea used ina cold um there ll b in the bed or plot, and satisfactory results 
t if vac ire ch a vill ¢ ! is, of course, are essential, but as I have 
yedding plant Lime wr bed of dealt with these separately, no further reference to them is 
ire cr th the white, by t nsel ro mixed, necessary. Saponaria calabrica, the French and African 
\ to ti! th tte autumn. = Toone iwoina Marigolds, Virginian Stock and Viscaria cardinalis finish my 
Somerset i bord | with nothu but the graceful list. Remember the importance of thin sowing and vigorous 
( | border ran through part of the ve thinning-out of the seedlings where they are too thick. i 
ible len, a plac } i pleasure to se ich beautiful 
t I l | t ! than Sit. hig and th 
Dar I {] ! mn perfect harmon with th I SING Rost 
ded { One drawback to the Cosm is its lat Pile tin for pruning Roses is approaching, and the little brochure just 
{] . obviated ' it by sowin d by the National Rose Society makes 2 welcome appeara rhis 

. | it ind transplantin { dlines when tn Meas rev 1 edit sed ind those whose knowl Be ol ~— phase ol 

, ; 2 fram Plant t » ont im \p , ond Ik cultur s | ted should certainly obtain it, members of the society, 

) , . however, re ving itfree. Prunine is not sosimple. The actual operation ts ; 
the lb » Auvu \ bed of t pure lite ec 4 hi rate cei Ge ans! 4 the 
CG hes 1) , Alba ine the appar ™ pe - sane 1 nm has to cons r ti vari YY, ! ciass to which itl a an n 
: : lition of the wood, W ure afraid the present winter will hav pruned 
Me tiled " Cin earth thie lower ell thicl upon the plants sadly We were recently looking at the groups o Roses, veterans 
the plant and last = lon n beauty. Other annuals that many of them, and the wool has en hard hit. even on a dey soil and 
tal 1) I Ip lL o il any rate rep rite l, ure th yosed position, which always promotes a strong, well-har ned growih, 
followin Th little \ly im odoratum Little Gem, th Those situated in the valley or on heavy, damp soils will have, we are afraid, 
Nba ld named Meteor fl-pl., Call p erandiflora atrosan fiered severely; but time will tell Chis brochure has many illustra- 
unea, Blue Corntlower (Centaurea Cyanea) | est m most thre tions, whic depict) mor logueatly than mere descriptions the method 
rdinary blue, for é ' rich colour the dwar rm toadopt. It is n ioned that the most frequent errors made in pruning 
| } " | ill o er , ha ure ww mination to m the u tt Leavin too many shoots when thinning out; 2) pruning 
por t | itifu Chrysa num tricolor, Clarkia tely the shoots of varieties which require little, if any, shortening ; 
Salmon © ;' rim » ‘nese Pint th useful pru lightly the varieties which requir vere pruning; (4) leaving 
Kose plants crowded with hoots and cutting these to a unilorm tength all 

‘i ) i t ind its ro jloured torm, Su flo , 2 - 
over the plant inasimilar way that a hedge ts clipped In thianing out useless 

Primi the annual Larkspurs, Limnanthes Douvglasit lich : 

' hoots they should be either cut clean away to the bas f the plant or tothetr 
we yw t I . ib paeen inost a W 1, | ! a pt tly tl wer startineg-point on the older shoot trom which they spring, as the case may be. 
may be ) ribed tis a good plant with which to surround When the plant has been pruned, the shoots should be left as nearly as 

ipiary, bee enjoying th vil und ye ) oom Linum poss putdist from each other, and regularly arrange] round it so that 

t florum rubrum, M nonette, Nasturtiums, the popular blu it presents a well-balanced ippearance on ill sides. \W 1 pruning a shoot, 
Nemophila in i Nicotiana sylvestris, one of the newer and it should always be cut to a dormant leaf-bud, or ** eve,” as it is called 
t t DPoba ms, Live tem rowned with rich cluster f flowers. pointing itwards, In order to keep the plants in a healthy and vigorous 
| may be asso ted with th entian blue Phacelia cimpanu condition, some of the shoots which are more than two years oll shoul! eac 
win ' mual. t itter rowing 1 oh " \ year be removed to make room for younger and m vigorous grow'his 

lo Ss j j very harman enat ta writen Such is th mol chiracter of the tnlormation v.ven Inexperienced 
iS | | ems are tall and graceful. and the colours rich rosarians stumble greatly with regard to the pruning of the clim wag Roses 
ind al l, but the velvety 1 yn and the clear yellow have Uur practice ts to remowe with no - rgardly hand the old shoots 

first after the flowering-time ts over. Cut them right away, also weakiy 
n rea tract rom SuUpilo , UNfortunetely, ar ; : peer , tis "i ; 
growths, and it ts astonishing what a wealth of flowers results In the enstuin 
2 : poe : muigh their te or ‘Y to d ou \ year It mu be remembered that climbing Roses are, as a rule, ol 
Wi tirkel grower t he this could b yoviated by WITS remendous vivour the Penzan Briars, Bennett Seedling, Jersey Beauty 
le seed not under iss, bulint ypenin May, where th plant nd many others that one could nan Unless this severe culting away 
ire to remain, Ih | OM GE ninates, and th ecdliing row takes plac innually, the erowth simply becomes a thicket and the flowers 
yuicl Liter 1 mal Auvust has arrived len we poor infrequent 
P . 9 . 
LITERATURE 
A 4 mi de 
\ BOOK Ol rill’ WEEK. excuse for indulging in them, because since then the number of 
lr this period of the vear many who like the open air and bird books has greatly multiplied, and many have accurate and 
the tootpat und the wide fields. without tak ny the useful coloured illustrations. Further on he says’ birdsk 
pleasure they aflord so seriously as to call themselve unless set up by a master hand, are * pitiful objects.” Hle goes 
naturalists, meditate of birds’-nesting as a recreation fo on 
holidays and week-ends. But in an age of scrupulous Che late Mr. John Hancock of Newcastle, a great personal friend of 
humanity they fi 1 it gover | by written and unwritten laws. my father, whom I had the privilege of knowing, first brought this home to 
it we are trank, most of u hl to contess that as children we me, and when, some years later, | took a humble share in procuring and 
irried nest ruthie Vy, and with yne th taste for collecting ri ring some of the birds a i nests for the British Museum (Natural 
lingers, and even increases, during middle age. A con- History) IT saw how utterly absurd it was » pur it on the lowest grounds 
iderate | tture has made itilleval to take the evys of any but for the ordinary individual to attempt to form a collection of stuffed birds, 
the commonest birds. but the equally considerate policeman in \s a consequence, for many y us I have refrained from killing iny birds save 
c rai retu to bot r himself about the homes of those small waer required woe ilections like wt National one or fur som Ayia 
ns who rear their young in grassand hedverow. Can birds’ cccredited mus:um or for the naturalists of the type of Lord Lilford who 
" } = . require specimens tor tegitimate scientilic purpo 3 
nesting be combined with kindness for wild life? \n answer to , 

e question W be found in a very charming book by Colonel Che killing of wild birds merely because they are rare, beautiful 
Willoughby Verner, called My Life Among the Wild Birds in Shain or curious 1s an abominable practice. Is the taking of eggs to 
ale, Sons and Danielsson). Many circumstances combined be equally condemned? Our author does not think so, and Mr. 
to make the author choose his particular hobby. First it was an i*, C. Selous endorses his opinion. In considering the point, we 
hereditary taste. His father was an authority on cave-birds, have to distinguish between kindness and sentimentality. No 
highly skilled in producing those mules that were so prized in vood can come from treating birds as though their minds were 
the early part of the nineteenth century and an adept at getting charged with human emotion. Regret is a vain thing among 
irds to sing. He attained the last-mertioned object chiefly men, and it does not exist in birds. If one of a pair be shoi, 
by the u of natural food. It was not entirely to the the survivor will find a new mate immediately; if a nest be 

yniort of his family that he bred nealworms t mith ibitue iy destroyed another will be built; if ergs are tak nl they will be 
é uped, and acclimatised a particular kind of cockroach that replaced. <A _ bird has control over the number of its offspring. 
was not wholly blessed in the house. He was also one of the We have known the razor-bill, which normally lays only one egg 
band of enthusiasts who revived falconry between 1845-60. in a season, replace this several times when the nest was 
His grandiather, too, was a lover of birds who delighted to draw repeatedly emptied by seagulls. The moorhen will lay almost 
ind colour them. Colonel Verner’s father had a circle of friends like a barndoor fowl! if all but a nest-egg be taken as they are 
deeply interested in the subject. Among these were Charles St. laid. When a belated storm destroys the nests of the early- 
John, who wrote * The Wild Sports of the Highlands,” and the breeding grouse, they will rear a second brood which often are 
ate Lord Lilford. Thus he imbibed bird-lore in childhood. He stronger for the delay. It used to be customary where there are 

mifesses that as a beginner he “ was anxious to see and handle, vulleries to gather the eggs three times, and leave the birds to 
kin and preserve any rare wild bird” he could see. He hatch out the fourth clutch. Thes no great harm is likely to 
repented ot thie yurses, and the novice of to-day has little ensue from taking the eggs in moderation. This is no palliation 
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of those cribed as * hunters and robbers of 
Colonel Willoughby Verner puts this very clearly: 


who are ck nests.” 


If a collector of eggs restricts himself to taking the eggs he genuinel 


wants for his own coliection or for those of his friends who may 
a particular little 


ask lor 


species, very harm will follow. Unfortunately, some 


birds’-nesters seem incapable of restraining themselves and take all they 


find, on the idle plea that they can ‘* exchange” 


their superfluous speci- 
mens—a plea worthier of the postage-stamp collector than of the naturalist 
ven worse than the exchanging excuse is the habit of employing paid 
assistants. ges thus taken are valueless, for such mercenaries naturally 


have no discrimination and sweep a whole district of every egg without 


remorse. I know of men who have boasted of taking over a thousand eggs 


of the rarer Waders, & 
Many await the odlogist; but the 
pleasure of birds’-nesting 1s not primarily that of collecting, but 
ot studying the habits of birds. 
that nests can be 
old walls, grassy 
which they 1 


., In a week or so. 
interesting problems 
Only the merest novice believes 
found by sedulously hunting the hedgerows, 
banks, woods, meadows and streamsides in 
‘ The right method is to watch the bird 
itself and ascertain the locality in which it has a_ nest. 
Those who follow this gain in the most charming 
manner an insight into the wavs and habits of birds. If this be 
true of the simple birds’-nesting possible in England, it applies 


occur. 


pion ess 


with still greater force to those wilder countries in which he who 
would discover the nests of birds must be prepared to undertake 
cliffclimbing and mountaineering on one day, and on anothet 
penetrate the wocdlands and wade the morass. Without 
enthusiasm he would find the difficulties insuperable. Colonel 
Willoughby Verner has plenty of it. Some stories in the book 
illustrate this most strikingly. For example, in 1885 he was fot 
a brief period in active command of one of Gordon's famous 
* penny steamers’ below the Sixth Cataract of the Nile. This 
was when in the fighting at Abu Klea all the naval officers had 
been either killed or wounded except Lord Charles Beresford, and 
he was in the surgeon’s hands for a painful malady. One day he 
had landed with a party of Bluejackets and Gordon's Irregulars 
to round up some cattle. 
alter pushing through groves of pomegranate and lemon the 
Arabs opened fire with Remingtons from a neighbouring village 


~ ‘> 


Let the Colonel tell the rest himself: 


As they were entering an open space 


As we were out only for a day’s cattle raid and the enemy were in for 


I gave the word to fall back through the grove to our vessel. It was whilst 


thus engaged that I suddenly spied a lemon tree with its branches festooned 


with the beautifully-woven nests of the small black-and-red weaver-bird ! 


I had never seen one of them before én s//a Unfortunately, they were eight 


or nine feet up, and at the extreme end of the pendent boughs Calling a 


Bluejacket near me I besought him to give me aleg up. He replied by 


seizing me by the legs and hoisting me with a jerk. I had just time to grab 


one nest and stull it into my bosom when he let me drop and we raced back 


together to the triendly plank which led aboard our ** warship.” As we 
shoved off, the Arabs lined the scrub on the steep bank and their bullets 
pattered against the old boiler plates which formed our armoured topsides 


He received South Africa such 
injuries as compelled him to leave the army, and it was during 
his enforced leisure that he formed the idea of spending his time 
among the wild birds of Spain, a project of which this book is 
the record. It is the work of a born rambler who never seems to 
be happier than when he has turned his back on civilisation and 
is roughing it in the wild. The birds dealt with are interesting 
in themselves, and include the great and little bustard, the booted 
eagle, the white - shouldered eagle, the black vulture and the 
birds of the Sierras. There is also a section called “ Getting 
Keady,” which in itself is a most practical little treatise on the 
study of wild birds, the preparations for travel, the equipment of 
the naturalist, with hints on mountaineering, tree-climbing and 
cliff-climbing. Nearly every sentence tells us something that 
only could have been gained through the personal experience of 
the author, whose comments are invariably of a manliness and 
simplicity that well become the lips of a soldier. 


during the war in serious 





SAMUEL PEPYS 
Administrator, Observer, 
Chapman and Ilall.) 


Samuel Pepys, 
Moorhouse 


Gossip, by | Hallam 


IT is the misfortune of most | iographers to be asked to make bricks without 
straw. The biographer of Pepys is beset by a far greater Cifficulty. He is 
given far too much straw for the amount of bricks which it is within his 
power to m ke. 


In other words, he is forced to compete with the author of 


the Diary himself It is true that P covers but nine 


pys’s own masterpiece 
years of a not uneventful life. But they were the best nine years, and 
ex pede Lercu‘em! From what Pepys has told us we may divine the rest, and 
this is proved by the fact that Mr. Mo wrhouse has not much to tell us that is 
However, if the 


not already familiar. life of Pepys must be written, we are 


quite content that the task should fall to the lot of Mr. Moorhouse, who in 
most respects is sympathetic, and who does his best rightly to understand the 
man of genius who controlle? our Navy in a critical age, and who, in divining 
the secret of his own character and care tr, achieved a far rarer triumph, 
In one or two pou ts we are unable to acce pt \ir. Moorhouse’s conclus o is. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone could ceclare, after reading the Diary, 
that Pepys ‘‘shrank vervously from bodily danger.” For ourselves we find 
| Moor- 
house cites to his purpose seems tu us wholly insufficent. ‘* The people that 


no single word to warrant such an aspersion, Tne passage wiich Mr 
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come hither,” wrote Pepys at the time of the Dutch War, *‘ to hear how things 


go, make me ashamed to be found unable to answer thew, for I am left alone here 


at the office; and the truth is, I am vlad my station is to be here, near my 


own home and out of danger, yet in a piace of doing the King good service 


Ilere is no word of cowardice, and, indeed, we are amazed. when the plague 


was raging, at the perfect sel!-command wherewith Pepys faced the most 
hideous risk that man can be asked to encounter. He preserved his courage 
and even his high spirits, while hundreds were dying about him, and another 
passage quoted by Mr. Moorhouse, from a letter addressed to Sir W, Coventry, 
is a far better index of Pepys’s character: ** You, Sir, took your turn of the 
sword; [ must not, therefore, grudge to take mine of the pestilence.” 


Again, Mr. Moorhouse, following Dr. Tanner, says that ‘*deep in his 


heart Whether this be meant for 
We cannot call it 
Mo HOUSE 


pys’s devotion to dutv, we cannot tollow 


Pepys was something of a Puritan.’ 


flattery or reproaci, it appears to us wholly undeserved, 


a paradox; it looks rather like a plain error of judgment. If Mr 
detects the mark of Puritanism in P 


his argument, Thousands of Englishmen, bitterly opposed to Puritanical 


opinions, were ready always to live and die tor their country. Avain, itis tru 


that Pepys was constant in his attendance at church ; but he dil not always go 


thither in the stern spirit of Puritanism * Did entertain myself,” he wrot 


alter a service at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, ** with my perspective glass up 


and down the church, by which I had the ereat pleasure of seeing and gazing 


at a great many very fine women; and what with that and sleeping I passed 


away the time till sermon was done.” But Pepys’s whole life was an 


eloquent disproof of Mr 


| Moorhouse’s assumption, Ile surrendered himself 


freely and generously to the enjoyment of pleasure It was his desire to get 
from life all that life had to give, If he was never the slave, he was always 
the willing servant of his senses. He loved wine and women, music and 
jollity with unfailing ardour. The Puritan aims at feeding the soul at the 


expense of the body. For Pepys eyes, ears and taste were almost 


sanctifie !. 


Once upon a time he wrote in his journal: “LT spent the night in ecstasy 


iulmost, the best Company lor musique l ever Was In, and l Wish | 


could live and die in it.” Ilis many love aflairs were not conducted 


with Puritan austerity, as every reader of the Diary will testify, and he enter 
table, 


a banquet of his own giving, ‘* one dish alter another, 


tained a worldly delight in the pleasures of the ** Dinner was brought 
up,” he writes, after 
but a dish at a time; but all so good: but above all thines, the variety o 
wines and excellent of their kind I had for them, and all in so good order, 


that they were mightily pleased, and myself full of content at it; and, indeed 
it was, of a dinner of about six or eight dishes as noble as anv man need to 
have, I think 
tranquillity of th 


vestibule, leading to 


” Moreover, he looked upon the future with the resolute 
old Pagan that he was lor the Puritan this life is but a 
a fuller, larger life 


to com Pepys desired to see his 


rewards given him before he died, **T am alive too, b thank God!” he 
wrote to Sir Anthony Deane after the Revolution, *‘ and serious, | fancy, 
as you can be, and not less alone. Yet I thank God too! I have not with 
me one of those melancholy misgivings that you seem haunted with, The 
worse the world uses me, the better [ think | am bound to use 


Nor shall any 


I bless God! I am not without care for) ever stifle the satisfactions arising 


, 
mysell. 
solicitousness alter the felicities of the next world (which yet 
lrom a just confidence of receiving 


some tim er other, even here, the 


reparation due to such inaccountable usage as | have sustained in this.’ No 
Puritan could have written that letter, and an obvious injustice is done to 
Pepys by those who would saddle him with a virtue that never was his 
When he first came into our ken, he was laughed at as a (ribble, cari 
fur the follies of life. 


seems to us a still wors 


gv only 
Phat was bad enough, Po charge him with Puritanism 
misunderstanding, 

epys was two things, perfectly com maitible one with the other: he was 
a man of pleasure and a patriotic statesman. In either he was alert, 
courageous and energetic. Tle seized life, whether in merriment or duty, 
with both hands, and was happy so long a 


she had not disgraced himself by 





idleness or inaction, He had neither pity nor toleration for ** loins ungit and 


lamps unlit.” [lis amazing zest, his tuweless curiosity embraced the whole 
| ’ 


world, There was nothing that did not quicken his interest. Ile delighted 


in ali the splendour ol lik in fine wines, gorgeous Ciothes, handsome 


furniture, beautiful pictures, rare books. And his aptitute r detail enabled 


him to make the best of all that was his, Nothing in his library was ever 


awry, and he bequeathed his treasures in the perfect orler in which he had 


kept them, The building in Magdalen College s, indeed, his most 


appropriate monument, and were he to revisit the earth he would instantly 
find himself at home in that library, which he designed himsell, and in which 


to-day his prints and his books and his priceless Diary are piously guarde 
Besides the tangible 


Ile took a 


Piough he reserved to himself a patriot’s right to criticise his Kit 


things of life he joved also its pomps an! ceremonies 


frank delight in titles, in weantry and in the Court 


he felt properly honoured by his notice, and thus he went through lil 
filled with the amiable wonder of a child Ile contemplate! the lofty 
place in which he found himself with a glid surprise. Phat was one 
side of his nature, The other was sterner, if less amusing He was one 


who, in the coils of pleasure, never neglected his duty.  I[lis industry w 


in efatigable Ile acquir -<d with the years a petlect mastery of naval atlairs 
** This day,” wrote Evelyn on May 26th, 1703, **died Mr. Samuel Pepys, a 
very worthy, industrious and curious person, none in Enevland exce ling him 


in knowledge of the Navy, in which he passed through all the most consider 
able ofhices, Clerk of the Acts and Secretary of the Admiralty, all of wrich 
he performed with great integrity Phat is a high and well served tribute 
Pepys gave many years of his life to the service of the Navy, and he resigned 


his office only when his *‘ unhappy maser,” James IL., went out of England, 


One interruption there was to his duty, but that was none of his making. In 


1679 he was force’ to resign his secretaryship and was sent to tl lower on 


the unjust charge of Papistry, While he was inactive, the Navy, undes 
commission appointed by Charles Il., was permitted to fall into ruin, ri 
number ol ships was reduc ad from seventy-six to twenty-four Phe sailors 
fell from 12,040 to 3,070. And it was Pepys’s good fortune presently to 
save the country from its disastrous plight He did not shirk his duty, and 


in his ** Memories of the Royal Navy ” he left us some account of the nevlect 


which it was his to repair, Truly, a full life ! And the fairies, who lavishe 
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t t {tot ba i rar anc’ priceless 
if if ols 4 mei ¢ ! i. l ms was hh qui cto a preciate his 
‘ i i ‘ u r with a justice vouchsafed to few among the 
$0 i men Thus w I nabled to t ywn for our delight all that he said, 
rth ussage through the world with a truth and freedom 

wi nh at tin ai ) rit most curious 1 his readers, 

A GREAT ILLUSTRATOR 

Thomas Stothard, R.A. His Life and Work y A. C. Coxhea. 

‘ v1 i Jackson. ) 

STOTIIARD was a man of sineular amiability, modesty and virtue, 

wud these cheracter cs are reflected in all his best work His fort 

va i th t , presentation of the cnarms ot ma lenhood and 

th ities of family life, and when dealing with more stirring and dramatic 

l vas not olten a uce :. It is as a book-illustrator that he 

ry t cl y remembered, and in this branch of art it may be justly 

4 \ 
ON THE 
Epirep By Horact 
Pik LAre Lorp Moncerinet 

ItkN M rs. Longman asked me to undertake for them the 

Kadminton volume on goll, almost th first person to 

whom I t wht of betaking mysell for assistance tn the 

| ter rt of the worl was Lord Wellwood, I[larry 

M riell, as he was be«t known at that time by his friends 

Wellwood was tl title under which he then sat as a 

Scott vive, fore his a ssion to the old barony with the title which ts 

the family name. Ile was a very clever, cultivated man, with that delightful 

larly nse humour which ts oft found in Scotsmen. Ile was a keen 

sportsma olfer, shot and cricketer—and had a strong bent to literature, 

which found its outlet in magazine articles and short stories rather than in any 

rolonged wor tle had been in delicate health for long while before 

his death, and had lived a good deal in the mild climate of Bournemouti, at 
“ ) n d 

Pe PARLIAMENTARY TIANDICAP, 

Certainly the Legisiature does its best to deserve our confidence by the 
character of the courses which it chooses as the arena of the anual 
Parhamentary han ip Last year it was Deal; this year it is Prince’s at 
Sandw « Phere is no idea in such choices of pandering to the weakness 
of tl fier and the short driver, They are men’s courses. It seems that 
tl frovernment is penerous In committing the management of this business 
to the Opposition Mr. Baitour was to have presided at the meeting whereat 
this fixture was made, and in his absence his place was taken by Mr. HI. 
Forster, The Prince's course is, no doubt, a very suitable one for a 

mpetition of this kind, in which you want the good men and long drivers 
to have the advantage of their power and skill, and yet do not want to reduce 
the short and uncertain plaver to desperation There are no very terrific 
carries at this I’rin s course All men can play it, and yet it has a length 
ind a general character which tell in the good man’s favour. If only it were 
i litt nore easy of ace ! 
SOME LONDON Foursome PAtrs, 

The snow, of course, rendered all golf near London impracticable last 
week, so that all the ties in the London foursome tournament will be crowded 
into this week, Ol! all the pairs entered, perhaps Sunningdale, Romford 
ind the holders, Ashtord Manor, strike one as the most likely. Mr. Norman 
Ilunter and Mr, Colt should certainly be hard to beat, and represent what 
ised always to be written of as the ideal foursome combination—a mighty 


hitter and i michty steady plaver, but the real strength of this pau 
should be on the green All the 


world knows that Mr. Colt is a 


leadly putter, although his style is not to be recommended as a 
model to ordinary mortals, but Mr. Ilunter’s always long and some- 
times straight driving blinds many people to the merits of his fine, bold 
putting, which is really the strongest part of a strong game. Much the same 
may be said of the big hitter on the Ashford side, Mr. Beveridge, and his 
partner is also an admirable putter. The Komford pair, Mr. Arnold Read 


and Mr. J. C. Reid (their names are nearly as confusing as those of Mr. 
Travis and Mr. Travers), have not yet done themselves justice in this competi 
tion, but they are two very good players and likely to go far. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM GLEN, 
nembers of the Woking Golf 
Club or the Bar Golfing Society, will be very sorry to learn that Mr, R, 


Many golfers, especially those who ar 


Cunningham Glen, K.C., has been rather seriously ill and will hope soon to 
hear that he is quite well again. Mr. Glen was one of the body of 
enthusiastic pioneers who founded the Woking Club at the time when that 
now excellent course was a wilderness knee-deep in heather; they were all 
members of the legal profession, and the club was originally started as a Bar 
club, but afterwards, very wisely, extended its borders, Mr. Glen has always 
been one of the club’s most loyal supporters and was for a long time a 


member of the committ 


riik FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF THE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


IITERE has not been, as it seems to me, a more crucial 
moment than the present for the fortunes of the game 
of golf. A resolution was passed at a comparatively 
recent special meeting at Edinburgh of some of the 
delegates for the management of the amateur cham- 

pionship, recommending to the ordinary meeting of delegates, 
which is to be held at Muirfield at the date of the amateur 
championship, that the present rota—that is to say, the order 
und selection of greens for that championship—shall be done 
iway with, and that the delegates at each year’s meeting shall 
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said that he touched nothing which he did not adorn Mir. Coxhead has told 


the story of his uneventful life in a peasant introductory essay, the illus'rations 
are many and chosen with taste, while the very handsome appeartnce of the 


book reflects the greatest credit on the new firm whose imprimatur it bears 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM TIIE LIBRARY. 


Polly Winford, by Eyre Hussey. (longmans, Green and Co ) 

Ike Happy Elopement, by E. H. Lacon Watson. (Brown, Langham 
and Co.) 

Phe Firing Line, by R. W. Chambers. (D. Appleton and Co.) 


rh Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, by Sir Clements Markham 
(Murray. ) 


Faith, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth. ) 
Teresa, by Edith Ayrton Zanewill. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
[‘“* NOVELS OF THE WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE 1,] 


GREEN. 


choose the green on which the championship shall be played in 
the year but one following. That sounds, on the face of it, a 
perfectly admirable resolution, which must realise the ideal if it 
were adopted. Its excellence, h »wever, absolutely depends on 
the body to which, in the event of its being carried, the work o 
the selection would fall. It is no reflection, either on the 
individual delegates, nor on the clubs which have the right to 
elect them, to say that it is a body which cannot, by anyone, be 
considered in -the least representative of Lritish yolt ot 
to-day. To prove that it cannot be so, it is almost enough 
to say that it did represent it very adequately at the date of its 
creation; but that was in the year 1886, if not 1885 (1 am not 
certain) —nearly a quarter of a century ago. That in itself ts as 
much as to say that of a certainty it must need some very 
material alteration if it is to be representative now. The point 
does not need arguing. We will not say that it is furthe 
demonstrated by the names of the clubs which have the delegate 
sending right—that might be invidious—but we may certainly 
say that it is demonstrated by the names of those which 
have not that right. Obviously the body has now become an 
anachronism. 

Yet it stands, for the moment, in the always strong position 
of the man in possession; and if we come to discuss the 
means, as we seem almost compelled to recognise the necessity, 
of its dissolution, in order that a new Phoenix, of up-to-date 
beauties, may rise from its remains, it seems not only the 
most courteous, but alse, perhaps, the only feasible way to 
suggest that it shall perform its own obsequies in the 
approved, but, we are assured, painless, hari-kari style. And if it 
consents to mike this heroic self-sacrifice, it seems right that its 
last act of living grace should be a designation of the nature of 
the new body which could, with greatest advantage to the game, 
take its place. There seems to be a growing conviction that the 
best method of procedure would be for the present delegate- 
sending clubs (if they would be so kind as to do so—and, of 
course, it is always an act of some delicacy, in a Western nation 
at least, to suggest suicide) to request the Royal and Ancient 
Goif Club to appoint a committee to take over their functions. 
It is perhaps to be desired that this committee should include 
members of the clubs which have the present right of having the 
amateur championships on their courses. Such a provision as 
this might ease their minds of any fear lest their past privileges 
shall be improperly taken from them. This is, however, merely 
a suggestion on a point of detail. The general proposition is 
that the amateur championship might contidently be given to 
the management of a committee so appointed. 

Of course, the Royal and Ancient Club would have to be 
consulted as to whether it was willing to act as suggested, and 
{ may say that, though | happen to hold the honourable position 
of captain of the club this year, | do not write in any way 
officially —purely as a private individual who is interested in the 
amateur championship, is interested in the Royal and Ancient 
Club, but, above all, is interested in the Royal and Ancient game. 
I believe it would be immensely for the advantage of the game 
if this scheme, which depends almost entirely on the extent to 
which the present delegate-sending clubs will be willing to give 
up their voting right, can be carried through. It would give 
very general satisfaction and would allay some present 
discontent. 

Moreover, the Royal and Ancient Club has fully proved itself 
worthy of such confidence. A few years ago this was generally 
but wrongly doubted. Chiefly, | think, because of the brevity 
of some of the replies to questions about the rules (though 
certainly not because of any brevity in the consideration given 
to the questions before the replies were noted down), there was 
an impression abroad that the Royal and Ancient Club did not 
care to be bothered with the troubles of golfers who played where 
there were trees and mud. The club was pictured as sitting up 
aloft and regarding itself as a very superior person indeed. But 


all that false impression has been removed. By asking an 
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weighing the advice of all clubs and all golfers, in the kingdom 
or out of it, with regard to the new code of rules, it has won itself 
general confidence and goodwill. It is now recognised by an 
immense majority that government by the Royal and Ancient 
Club would be infinitely better for the welfare of the game than 
government by any “ association” or “ union,” as to which no 
one has yet given us the vaguest hint of how it ma: practically 
be formed. It all rests, as it seems to me, with the delegate- 
sending clubs. If they can take large views, if they can realise 
(and perhaps it may not be easy) that it is for the best interests 
of the game that they should cease to have a voice in its 
management, then a great step forward would be taken. If the 
Royal and Ancient Club appointed a committee, its members 
would, of course, be short-service members, retiring by rotation, 
so that we should constantly have new life in the body, bringing 
it abreast of the changing times. Had we been gifted with a 
little more wisdom at the date of the institution of the body 
which holds the reins of power, we might have foreseen that in 
a very few years it would be no longer representative ; but | am 
afraid we were denied that wisdom, and our present discontent 
is the result. Pa. Gs. Hi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARCHER v. GOLFER, 

Sir,—I have read your comments in Country LiFe headed “ Archer 
v. Golfer.” I should like to point out that there is no necessity for the 
archer, if he is a long-range shooter, to use his bow more than once at each 
hole, especially when there are so many holes on most greens which he can 
reach with his shot from the tee. A match of bow v, golf clubs should be as 
follows: The archer to be allowed to shoot an arrow from each tee 
and then to put down a_ golf bail where the arrow falls and finish 
out the hoie with his golf clubs, which, if he is a fairly good player, 
is easier for him to do than to finish it out with his arrow, and gives more 
exercise of sport and skill. I played a match on these terms against three 
good players last autumn at the little course at Archerfield, two of whom 


were scratch performers. We were several times all four on the green 
with a putt to win, and [ won the match on_ the _ Mast 
putt This makes a_ really exciting and _ interesting match: 


but to hold his own the archer must be able to shoot his arrow true and 
straight for from 250yds, to 300yds. every time, and also shoot accurately to 
the pin at the short holes of from r5o0yds. to 2o0yds. I never bet more 
than a shilling, but if you like to arrange a match of this kind I should be 
pleased to back myself to win it against any amateur on any course within a 
short distance of London. —RALPuH PAYNE GALLWEY. 


THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE 
: POOR LAW COMMISSION. 


T is a distinct disadvantage that the Poor Law Report 
is such an enormous volume. When anyone has read 
through over 700 pages of report, he thinks twice before 
undertaking another 500 pages to learn the views of the 
minority. As he feels sure that the Majority Report is 

the one on which the fight will take place, he considers he has 
done his duty when he has made himself acquainted with that. 
Yet those who want to get a clear view of the question will 
spend their time better in dealing with the Minority rather than the 
Majority Report. It is the report of persons who are well up in 
the subject and have detinite views on the present state of things, 
why they should be altered and how the alteration should be made. 
We do not profess to agree with all the conclusions, but we do feel 
that they have given us a most valuable contribution to the study 
of the question. The starting-point is that the present Poor Law 
really only deals with the non-able-bodied, children, sick, mentally 
defective, aged and infirm, and not with the able-bodied ; that each 
of the sections of non-able-bodied requires different treatment and 
should be separately dealt with, but that now, instead of separate 
dealing, there is a general mixture; that the evil of “promis- 
cuity,”” which was so insisted on in 1834, is just as bad to-day and 
lies at the base of all our trouble. - Everyone will agree——most 
people will be horrified that it is so—that children should not be 
allowed to remain in close and intimate companionship with 
dirty imbeciles, diseased women and vicious men. Prisoners 
are carefully separated and kept apart for fear of contamination. 
Paupers are allowed to herd as suits best the official con- 
venience. As to this, we are sure, all will agree that the 
unspecialised management of the workhouses is an unmixed evil 
and should be abolished as soon as possible. 

The alternative to the workhouse is outdoor relief, and this 
as now administered is condemned on three grounds: It is not 
given on any principle; it is not given in an adequate amount ; 
there is no supervision over how it is spent. In addition, there 
is the fact that at the salaries paid, hardly ever exceeding 
£200 a year, a man cannot be found who is properly qualified to 
discharge efficiently the duties of relieving officer. No qualitica- 
tions are prescribed for the post, so anyone is presumed to be 
qualified to fill it, even if he has proved his disquaiification by 
failing at everything else; and yet to these failures are given 
places that the Commission say require the continued training and 
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intellectual habits of a medical officer of health, a director of educa- 
tion and a county court judge. But if the officials are unsatis- 


factory, what is to be said of the masters of those officials? <A 
stronger condemnation of the Local Government Act, 1894, which 
abolished ex-officio guardians, has never been written. Phe 


Commission adopt the evidence of a Local Government Board 
Inspector, who said, ‘‘ | was pressing very much that a particular 
Board should enquire into the out-relief system, and a very pro 
minent member got up and said, ‘ We are here to give outdoor 
relief to our relations, our fathers and our mothers, and our sisters 
and our brothers, and our cousins and our uncles and our aunts, 
and if we did not do it we should very soon be sent about out 
business.’ This statement was received without dissent from 
any of them.” Even an American could not have put the case 
more brutally. The Commission say the only way to secure 
uniform impartiality is to entrust the detailed application of 
popularly formulated rules to one responsible person, adequately 
trained for and professionally engaged in the task of hearing and 
weighing evidence. This is doubtless so, but was not the old 
ex-officio Chairman a man of this kind ? 

~ With such authorities and with such officers to distribute it, 
no surprise will be expressed at the conclusions at which the 
Commission have arrived—that a large part of the sum of nearly 
{4,000,000 sterling now spent in relief is a subsidy to insanitary, 
disorderly, or even vicious habits of life ; and they add that in the 
course of a year there “are as m iny as 600,000 children, without 
any interference by these authorities, chronically underfed, 
insufficiently clothed, badly housed, and in literally thousands of 
cases actually being brought up at the public expense in drunken 
and dissolute homes.” ‘This is strong enough condemnation ; 
but the Commission go further, and say that, in their opinion, 
boards of guardians have proved themselves wholly unsuited to 
cope with the three great problems of the continued procreation of 
the feeble-minded, the rescue of girl mothers trom immoral 
lives, and the reduction of infantile mortality, and that as regards 
the first two they are actually intensifying the evil. Assuming 
that this is proved, we have not yet got the evidence on which 
these findings are based. Although boards of guardians may talk 
of resisting abolition and say no case is made out against them, 
we are sure when once the public are convinced of the truth of 
these conclusions boards of guardians as now constituted will 
soon be things of the past. 

As to the way in which it is proposed to deal with these 
matters in the future, there will be greater difference of opinion. 
The Commission propose classification. The children should go 
to the education authorities. The different medical departments, 
poor law, education and asylums should be consolidated into 
one. The aged and infirm should be separated into thei 
proper classes, each separate class being dealt with separately. 
The aged should come under some extension of the pension 
scheme, in which the qualifying ag should be reduced to 
sixty, and receipt of relief should not be a disqualification ; 
that pensions may be granted to people out of rates when 
they cannot be granted out of national funds. The adminis 
trators will be the county or county borough council as the 
unit. It will have four departments health, education, mental 
defectives and pensions. No one will say the proposals are 
not sufficiently drastic, but will they work? The answer that 
will at once be given is “ No”; the county councils are already 
overworked and will not be able to endure the extra strain. 
We are not, however, sure that this is so. County councils 
have now a part of each of the four departments, and_ the 
propesals will merely systematise and consolidate their work. 
here will be much more detail, but it will not fall on 
the council as a whole. It is not clear that in some cases 
the work will not be lessened, for instead of the same 
thing having to be considered by two or more committees, 
as now, it will be dealt with once and for all by one, and we 
believe it will, on the whole, be better done; at all events, the 
county as an area will be a far better administrative unit than 
the smaller areas, with their petty interests and prejudices. lo 
us the great objection to the pi yposal is the cost, as that of 
the staff alone will be considerable; but it may be said that, as 
the whole of the present poor law administrative cost will be 
swept away, this will go a long way to meet it, and the 
extra cost will not be large. ‘There are not as yet figures to 
give us any idea of what this will be. If, however, we could 
feel sure that the changes would get rid of the existing abuses 
and bring about a real reform, we feel certain the country would 
not grudge the cost. What we do not teel so certain of Is 
whether the proposed reform would abolish the existing evils. 
Some of them must certainly be abolished—the mixed work 
house, the inetficient officer, tne jobbing boards, the misapplica- 
tion of public money to undeserving cases. Here all will be 
agreed, and if we cannot all go the entire length of the 
recommendations of the Minority Keport for the new ordet 
of things, yet we feel grateful to them for their fearless 
exposure of the evils of the present system and ol the 
frightful waste, or worse than waste, of public money that 
now goes on. J. W. Witits Bunp. 
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CTORRESPONDENCE. 


ritl RINGING O BIRDS 


r He | i Or ( NiKY Lire.” } 

. I ‘ reat interest read the article on the ringed woodcock (and 
i ( <TRY LaF} I should be very grateful if 
you wW ' tion my marking f migrating birds in your honourable 
I | writtes 0 ditth r on. tea for ** Vivenskabelige 
\I rira N rhistorisk Forening i KGbenhaon,” and I hope that I, 
' \ l be able to pr nt you with a copy There you will 
f t rele everal red teal {r (;reat Britain Besides teal, only one 
' | u n Great Britain, viz., a starling (Sturn: us vulgaris) 

‘ \ i i> 
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i Star raype March, yo by Mr. H. Hamilton Odxilvy, Biel, 
} tonkirk i t | t ( liu wd, Sempember roth root (Mr kernst 
er, Crete I> Stor \ugust th, 1905 Mr Zarnou, Dieckow, 
veurnark, Bras G Buszard, February toth, rgoo (Mr Jan Dekker, 
(ira und | ul H «look W). L. Staning, March 2nd, igor 
Mr ] I ‘ ‘ jorve, Lister, Farsund M (Marciowitz) Stork, 
t ith, Ir Bruno Schiotter, Petrowitz, Freistadt) P Kite, 
Novemle ott ' M Alb, Galvez, Puente Ge il r (Texel) Stariing, 
Nove eT t j 1 K Snouckaert van Schauburg, Neerlangbroek, 
i W nd He imnstadt) tork, marked 190 by Miss l‘auh, 
Wesera We ‘ Brandenburg.}| The spot between W and D Silork, 

Uctober F Mr. S Wu v¥, Post Boossen, Frankfurt-Oder 

B irc Buteo vulgaris (Buse, Bussard). 
Kite Milvus ictinus (Milan) 
> 1 Sturous vulgaris (Etourneau, Star). 
I Cicoma alba (Cigogne, Storch) 
This starline, mar in September, rtgo04, at Viborg, has been caught, 
s little wou ‘ talive, at Biel, twenty-two miles east of Edinburgh, in 
March, tgo6 (Not of the capture was inserted in one of your contem- 
porar ri wer of the est , Mr. Il, Hamilton Ogilvy, has kindly 
mmed m i t t t tit was kept in a cage and that it had grown 
rv tan had taken food from the hand, and had been a great favourite of 
the who ni Int unmmer it unfortunately managed to open the door 
thie 1 flew away l am sure that many of my ringed starlings 
n ma to Cereat Lrit n 4} t nicrest a horisman fo ray somte 
; nN nlerv in Grea Mritain, and 71H 
ral of nw an Danmark in thi 
Il. Cik C., Morvrensen, Vibore, Danmark, 
rill WOLBUKN ENPERIMENTS ON TREI PLANTING, 

(To rue Epirox or *Counrry Lire,” | 
Si As vou have ime for my opinion of the Woburn experiments, I 
ire to say that, alter a lecling of acknowledgment to the Duke of Bedford 
lor | jong -¢ nucad " riments, the next impression is one of regret that 
they have not had a more pr ical application Take the first and main 
part of this report on methods of planting I never knew any failure 
o occur trom the usual way of planting. here are plantations round 
London and elsewhere where no case could be made out against the ordinary 
way of planting, We may fail from unsuitable soil, from bad stock or from 
1 wrong election ot kinds; but I have hever Known failure to arise 
from the usual mode of planting a tree if caretuliy done. Many 
ood cultivators know the value of firm soil for growing either carnations or 
trees, and the late Kichard Gilbert, one of our best gardeners, used to put his 
broccoli in with a crowbar, We see the larch, the cedar and the pine often 


crowing out ol rocks, which in firmness neo eflort at ramming could equal, 
We may see in the nurserics of Veitch, Bunyard and other truit-growers large 
areas of fruit trees without a single miss; and whether we look at the orchards 
in Kent and in our best orchard counties, or in Western New York, we 


learn at once that success depends on soil and climate and the good choice 


of trees, and that nothing else is of any real value Whether we ram in or 
u in the tree firmly, it Coes not in the least alter the staple of the soil ; 
it concerns only a very small area at the foot of the tree, and cannot influence 
the future tate of the tree in any way. One of the reasons urged for the 
ramming is that by doing so we bring the roots into closer contact with the 
il; but so does a careful planter in the usual way, Phe other experiments, 

1 aS growing in sand, seem just as futile. How can that influence 

ur uitivation In any wav ? [he article on the arrangement ol 


trees in a plantation is of littl value, as in any orchard planting 
the roots of the trees will occupy the whole of the grouna As to 


the experiments with trees in heated soil, it is impossible that one could 


artificially heat our soil, and the futility of this experiment is evident. Where 
s the need of it with cargoes of vood apples coming trom various countries ? 
Ine action of heat and antiseptics on fruit culture in the open air is not olf 
the slightest value. Such long-continued and costly experiments deserve a 
more practical application. I will venture to name some experiments 
which would be worthy of the spirited action of the Duk: of Bediord,-and 
the solution of which would be of realiy practical valu 

Phe apricot for ages has been gumming and dving awvty in our eardens 
and no eflort has been made to prevent this. I think that it is owing 
to the apricot being worked on the plum, and it would surely be worth 
while to try it on various stocks, including the wild apricot, and also on its 
own roots, he idea that trees will not grow on their own roots arises from 
the nursery routine. This excellent fruit may be tried from stones, layers 
and cuttings, as well as in the conventional way The late Mr. Barron use 
to mainiain that if only fruit-growers would raise the apricot from stones w 
should have no gumuming and branch dying, so common in the apricot at th 
present day To test this in a thorough way would be weil worthy of the 
spirited efforts of a Llouse to whom our rural economy is already indebted in 
the past. 

It is said on good authority that the Australians have found that certain 
stocks will not house the American blight in that country, and surely it 
is worthy of an experiment to see if this is true in ours — [It should be settled 
in a few years, and so we might get rid of the greatest enemy to our fruit 
garcens 

Our markets are now supplied from various countries with good apples ; 
but, good as they are, none of them can surpass the best English fruit, and 
therefore anything that tends to help the fruit in this country will be a gain, 


Ine conventional way of grafting all apples on the crab and a few other 





stocks is successful in some cases, though not in all, and therefor 
to test thoroughly the value of stocks would be a gain. It could be 
done by growing the trees under exactly the same conditions, using 
each kind of stock as well as having trees on their own roots, The 
assumption that vigorous kinds will not grow on their own roots is 
an error. I possess fine fertile trees of certain kinds grown in this way, 
und there is no reason to doubt that many kinds will do as well on their 
natural roots as in any other way. 

Our markets are abundantly supplied with apples, but our supply of 
pears, after the first glut of autumn, is very limited. It would be worth 
while, as an experiment, to select the best and hardiest kinds for our country 
and grow them in different ways, to prove which is the best. Our climate is 
a little less suitable for the pear than for the apple, but in the South and Wes 
of England we have conditions which favour it, and it would be a gain to 
make its cultivation more certain. After the first few weeks of autumn we are 
entirely dependent on foreign Importations, and these are so c stly that they 


supply only a very small part of the population therclore I suggest 


that the pears that thrive in our country are well worthy of wise experiment, 


the best hardy kinds only to be tried, and on different stocks and forms on 


the same ground. These experiments might have a good effect on practice, 
and they could hardly be carried out effectually except by the application ol 
such efforts as the Duke has made.—‘W. Robinson, Gravetye, 

_—— 


{lo run Eprror or ** Counrry Lire 
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Sik,—The two points raised by Miss Jekyll can, I think, be answered with a 
considerable degree of certainty, The one is whether any of the results 
obtained in the expcriment where trees were planted with their roots tied 
together in a ball was due to the ramming. Certainiy not, for these trees 
were nutrammed. This remark applies also to all the experiments where 
any form of root injuiry was adopted It is one of the essentials in experi 


ments of this sort to modify the ordinary procedure in one particular only ; 
it it be modified in several particulars at the same time, we can never teli 
to which modification the results are to be attributed. I must point 
out, moreovcr, that the trees with roots tied up did not really show any 
advantage over the carefully planted trees; they were, indeed, much behind 
the latter during the first year, and caught up with them only by the end of the 
second year. It was quite clear from the appearance of the roots that the 
bending had prevented root formation below the bends, and had _ restricted 
it to the upper portions of the old roots and to the stem. rhe 
new roots formed from this thick wood had received much  nourish- 
ment, and had developed so strongly that they had made up at the 






enld of two years for the ground lost by the great restriction of the 
root-forming area, and if they had gone on at the same rate for another 
year, as there was every prospect of their doing, a decided advantage would 
have resulted; but the experiment was brought to a conclusion before then. 
rhe other point is whether any of the advantages obtained in ramming are 
due to abrasion of the root surface. I think not. Two series of experiments 
were made in the sandy soil at Millbrook by the same hands as those made 
at R Igmont. In the sandy, gritty soil abrasion would be at a maximum, 
whereas the consolidation of the soil round the roots would be at a minimum, 
and, indeed, would probably be nil by the time the trees started into growth. 
The results obtained showed that these trees derived no benefit waatever from 
the ramming; rather the other way.——S?PENCER PICKEKING, 


>? 





WILD BIRDS IN LONDON. 
(To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lirk.”| 


Sirk,—A good deal might be written on wild bird-life in London. Few 
peopie seem to have any idea of its extent. The following are birds which I 
have myself seen in Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park in the past four 


years. Those marked with an asterisk are resident and no doubt in most 
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cases nest in the Gardens, though, of course, this is difficult to prove : 
*Wood-pigeon, black-headed gull, herring-gull, common cull, heron (only 
seen overhead), brown owl (1906-7), swift (not uncommon on migration), 
*starling, rook, *carrion crow, *jackdaw, *house-sparrow, chaffinch (one cock 
bird, June, July, 1907), pied wagtail (one brd, April 27th, 1906), *black- 
bird, “song-thrush, missel-thrush (probably nested in 1907), *robin, *hedge- 
sparrow, wheatear (6 a.m., March 20th, 
1907, September, 1907), chiff-chaff 
(6 a.m., September 27th, 1908, song 
only), willow-wren (regular visitor for 
ten days on arrival in April), sand- 
martin (many on Round Pond in 1907, 
none in 1908), swallow (chiefly on 
migration), house- martin (common, 
1905), whiiethroat (single bird, Sep- 
tember 6th, 1908), lesser whitethroat 
(single bird, September, 1906), spotted 
flycatche: (common, some years), *cole- 
tit, *blue tit (commonest in winter), 
great tit. Besides the foregoing I have 
heard of the following being seen: 
Pheasant, peregine, falcon, sandpiper, 
kingfisher, redwing and grey wagtail. 
It is likely also that wild birds some- 
times visit the imported ducks and 
other water birds on the Serpentine. 
Perhaps other readers could add to the 
list, which presents several peculiari- 
ties which will at once strike ornith- 
ologists Arernur C. MARTIN 


A BONE OF CONTENTION, 
{To rHe Epiror. | 
Sik,—Being lovers of birds, we always 
feed them during hard wintry weather, 
during which time a great variety 
visit us. We usually suspend a board 
sufficiently high to prevent our neigh- 
bours’ cats from stealing the scraps 
which we place upon it One day we 
fixed a bone upon a rod, which is now 
called the ** Bone of Contention,” for 
many battles have been fought for its 
possession, A tray for the food will 





well repay the trouble, for it is both 
instructive and amusing to watch the antics, havits and tactics displayed by 
the smaller birds, and the severe antagonism of the larger and stronger. — In 
a square hight the sparrow was easily first, and after a few rounds he took 
possession of the bone. ‘The chaffinch was next to get possession, though 
the struggles between him and the great tit were much more equal, and often 
the great tit would venture near the bone when the chaffinch was feeding, 


but only to be driven away again and again, when he would go and give 


g 
vent to his spleen by knocking the blue tits and cole-tits to the right and 
left. On one occasion a robin took full possession of the bone and drove 
away all comers, Lut not without some severe fighting. Most of the birds 
take a long time over their meals, and seem to delight in looking round upon 
their weaker brethren who are bungrily awaiting their turn But one of our 
v sitors, the nuthatch, always seemed in a hurry He never fought, for the 
simple reason that all birds gave way for him. He would gorge himsel 


aud then fill his large beak and take his departure as rapicly as he came, 


and we would see him no more for hours. In opposition to th ruthatch 
we have the cole-tils From morning until evening and at all times, when 
permitted by the other birds (for, though he was the smallest of our visitors, 
he was the greatest coward, and never once showed fight, except to a weaker 
cole-tit), they were busy and took more food than all the other birds 
combined They seemed to have an idea of making hay while the sun 
shone, for they carried away large quantities of food and hid it in every 
possible nook and cranny, and I have seen them plastering bits of fat and 
suet on the under parts of bougls, in the bark of trees and in holes in the 
walls, nearly all of which were sooner or later discovered by the blue tits and 
devoured, Que little fellow appeared to realise that all his labour was vain, 
for he started hiding in our window frames and round the front door, perhaps 
thinking that the thieves would not venture so close to our habitation, We 


know that is not so, for during the severe weather the birds will almost fee 
from our hands As a proof, the accompanying photograph ot a nuthatch 
was taken with an ordinary camera, and its lenses being short focus, the 
camera was not more than 2ft. from the object, and even at that distance, so 
tame have the birds become, they came on to the bone 
while I was focussing. None of the birds was particular 
is to taste, and hard suet was relished by them all. 
Blackbirds and thrushes stand below to pick up the crumbs 
which fall from their smaller brethren’s table W. G 

WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION—THE HERON 

IN SUSSEX. 

[vo THE Eniror oF ** CounrrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—At a recent meeting of the East Sussex Coun'y 
Council it was unanimously agreed to ask the Secre- 
tary of State to extend the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 


in ali its clauses in East Sussex to the heron. I have 
now receive the following letter: (Copy) ‘* The 
County Hall, Lewes, February 20th, 1909. Dear 
Sir,—Wild Birds Protection. I have to-day received 


from the Home Office a new order giving the addi- 
tional protection to the heron for which we applied. 





The order will be vertised and posted during 


the course of next week Yours faithfully, I. 


COUNTRY 


LIFE. 395 


MERRIFIELD (Clerk).” Many interested in our wild birds will no doubs 
be pleased to hear of the order having b n made (especially you 


correspondent ** H. A. B.”’), and it is hoped that other counties will follow the 





lead of East Sussex The thanks of all ornithologists are due to Mr 
Thomas Parkin of Hastings, who first move: in the above matter. I micht 
add that [ am afraid w have not quile so many pairs of this bir 1 returnel 
this year to our small colony here for bre purp s as has been 
the case for the last three or four vears, | ul new order ma 
remedy this, —IHeEknerr Currel 


AN INCIDENT IN) BIRD-LIFE 
[fo THE Eprrox or ** Country Lit.” ] 
Sik I was staying at Aldeburgh in Suffolk last January, and while 1 
was walking on a river-walil l sSaW A Hest in some reeds, On rong iOSet 
L observed the skeleton of a bird caught by the feet in the material of the 
nest. It was a reed-warbler’s nest, and inside there were the skeletons of 
some baby birds Phe mother had evidently become entangle | in the nest 
wid being unable to release herself had not been able to teed herself or het 
young ones, and so they had all starved and died. I am sorry | am unable to 
furnish you with a photograph, as the nest was left beliuind by mistak ind wa 


iestroyed.—B. E. D. Warp 


‘ 


riik WARA KA KA 

fo THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry Livi 
Sik, \ Iriend of mine, who tived tor som years in l ru, sends me, from 
Fiorence, the following interesting description of a bird of that country, 
uggested by my notes on stone-curlews in Wiltshire, which appeared in 
Country Lite last November: ‘“* 1] am not familiar with the birds vou 
describe, but they remind me of a bird that is not uncommon in the deserts 
of Peru, = It is called the Huaraqueque (pronounced Wara Ka Ka) It is a 
long-legged, lony-necked bird of a yellow brown and mottled piumade 


like the desert sand; nocturnal in its habits with very large star ng yellow 


eves, It has a sin ruburly plaintive cry Che Indians take them when young, 
swathe their legs in red flannel, tie little bells to their ankles and keep 
them in their houses, where you hear them running about with their little 
bells tinkiing as they hunt for eUles and the like all night long, Phey seem 
rather dazed in the daytime, I su ypose because their eyes are hurt by the 
light, and although they become thoroughly domesticated they are not very 
Interesting or responsive, I believe they will even tackle mic: Phey ind 
about oft. high all told Perhaps you mav be able to find a more scientifi 
description of them You would enjoy a trip to that part of the world, 
where you might study everything from condors to humming-birds Some ol 
the birds are wonderful ynesters, | the Indians have qui i | : ol 


toming them,” }. RK LLA DENe 


ENGLISIL EGGS 


To tHe Epirork or * Counray Lire] 


SIR, \I iltention has been called to the letter in a re it issue sivned 
*B V.,” and I shall vlad if you will allow me to say that, where a system 
of collecting is adopted, mor esp liv if upon combined or co-operatiy 
lines, this does not in any nse mal prices prohibitive, The fact is tha 
the consumer does not pay anything more than a fair pr wv valu 


received, and where this work is carried out upon the best lines, the cost is 


really less than is frequently the case under the present system, We have in 
connection with the N.PLO.S. a number of depots in different parts of t 
country. Som ol these operite upon a larger seal and some upon a 
smaller, An sample of the lormer is the depot at Street in Somerset, 
where the trade is thoroughly organised and the prices at which the eges are 
sold cannot in any sense b revarded as prohib ive; in fact, the leman | 
is greater than the supply. \nother instance of a smaller Cepot ts that 
at Eardisland in Herefordshire, and in this case, as in others, it has had 
the effect of greatly increasing production tn the district; by organising 
the collecting the cost has bee rreatly reduced, and producer cure a much 
vbeltler pri than formerly, whi consumers have what they want and wiat 
they are paying for The fact is, with the orga ising of toreign rolu 
people in this country too often do not secure the best pr cause of theu 

fhheulti in marketine, bi RD Brown, Sect ry of the National 
Poultry Oran mso 


THE ROOSEVELT GOLDEN TROUT, 


lo wut Koiror oF ** Country L 
Sir, It is tis " to learn that, through the tnstrumentalitv o " 
resident Koosevelt, the celebrated breed of volden trout found at Volcany 
Cre , California, h been saved trom moending extermination In spite 
lini i ti ol lish, j parti mariy ) s4iinoniidoe, which re 
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ret was found during rabbit-drive on February 231 

| others who saw it sand that ii was a very ar’vi al > on 
1 large specimen; inde ad, they ul never noticed one so 
n vill be of inter to know if any of vour readers 
nimals in February This o was on an open common 
neath some bracken I tirst photographed him bracken 
he did wot move, | lifted the bracken, and was thus able to 


uot dat not remove the pieces that lay on his back, 
for, although I brought the camera 
within Olt. of him, he showed signs o 


bolting when I came nearer, Se ae 


WVERETS LAST YEAR 
pire 
Sir,—lIr submitting the  enclos 

photograph for your inspection, allow 
me to stat that it was taken under 
absolutely natural conditions in the 


tober last of baby hares 


early part of © 
on a barley stubble I foun it 
impossible to obtain a more sharp, 


defined 
READING, 


photograph | KpMUND 


Citt rIKSI NEST OF THE 
SEASON 
[To Tue Epiror 


SIR The ace mpanying hotograph 


1 dipper about to enter a nest that on February 25th was quite 


TT 


Listory of this pair of dippers for the past five years is as 


In 1904 they built under a steep bank, at a point where the stream 


ne an old nest, again succeeded in rearing 


pnotoer iphing 





ce. Llowever, they got five young ones ofl safely. In Igo6 


quarters of a mile down stream to a small wateriall, and, 


their brood. This tme I 
the young birds, and a more terrible trial of patience 


one could not imagine; but I got two photographs of one 


of them at last In the spring ol 1907, using the same 
nest avain, the birds met with disaster, some bovs robbin 
and spoiling it As far as I know, they did not atte mpt 
a second brood, Last year they “* did up’ the remains 
of a nest about a yard further along the ba with success. 


This year, having re-thatched the first nest, [I hope they 
will have as good luck, One thing | cannot understand 
What becomes of the young birds iS soon as they are old 
cnough to look after themselves? for 1 never see more 
than one par of full-grown diy pers on our stream, 
—-FRANCES Pir, 


VYCRAKSHTIRI PERRIERS 
[To tHe Kptror or “*CouNntTRY Lire 
Sik, L ho I am not trespassing on your valuable time, 


but Lam at «a loss to find the name of some aut! oritv on 


dog-s—Yorkshire terriers—to whom I can write for infor- 
Mation for my priva use li you know ot one, would you 
be so kind as to forward the address to me? I have 


live terrier pups, the litter from a’ Yorkshire terrier which 
I put to another of the same breed L now am in doubt 


as regards their purity, and if [ had a description of the 





pup» appearance at three weeks L should know what to do 
with them. LI hope you wili oblige me by ding to this 
request. —IAN JEFFERIES 

[Yorkshire terriers are usually black when they are 
born. The blue shade begins to dev > at the routs ot 


the coat at from three to six months kp 











